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lr was a beautiful conception of classic mythology, which represent- 
e| the shades of the poets and philosophers, as meeting together after 
death, in the happy retreats of the Elysian fields. Removed from the 
influence of the frailties and animosities to which they had been sub- 
ject, during their mortal career, yet retaining all their individual traits 
and recollections, they were united in the calm enjoyment of innocent 
and exalted pleasures, and employed forever in their favorite themes of 
contemplation. 

From the fortunate period when, by the invention of that “art of 
arts,” the fleeting thoughts of the human intellect were stamped on a 
material substance, may be dated the beginning of a race, who, if their 
physical frames were destined soon to moulder into the dust, were yet 
endowed with powers and sympathies which never would cease to be 
active among mankind. Not inthe realms of the shades, but in the 
cheerful light of this upper world, do we see clothed in forms of our 
own life the ideal of the Grecian fable. In the quiet study of the phi- 
losopher, in the libraries of the schools, in associations formed tor 
the cultivation of good letters, in all the intercourse of mind with the 
master minds of the living and the dead, do we see this realization. 
We ourselves even may be permitted to enjoy the companionship of 
their immortal thoughts. 

lt is for the purpose of becoming familiar with the intellectual trea- 
sures of past times, and of making contributions of their own, that the 
scholars of every successive age are associated together, not always 
indeed by written pledges or constitutions, but by the more enduring 
bonds of kindred feelings, aims, and honors. 

There is in the very nature of a principle of union, which traverses 
so wide a field and binds together so many hearts, that which speaks 
of the dignity of learning, and declares its high functions. It recog- 
nizes the obligations of its living patrons to all their predecessors, while 
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it immortalizes the sympathies as well as the works of the dead ; for it 
may be said, without extravagance, that wherein the living race of au. 
thors are indebted to their predecessors for some of the greatest pro- 
ductions of human genius, the ancients, in turn, are repaid by the vener- 
ation of the moderns, while both alike await the approving judgment of 
the future. Posthumous reputation indeed does not often concern him 
who rejoices only in the smile of present popular favor. Such are 
generally careless of future renown, whatever may be their professions, 
and for the same reason will they speak with contempt of the past, 
But he who truly prizes the liberal arts, will have a most anxious re- 
gard to the unbiassed judgment of the distant future ; and at the same 
time he will reverence the Wisdom of History ; for he cherishes that 
which the voice of true humanity approves alike in every age; and he 
knows that in the immortality of the good, the true, and the beautiful, 
in morals, art, and sentiment, his own fame will be secure. Such was 
the ambition, and such the confidence of Milton, when in early life he 
wrote to his Florentine friend,—* Hear me, my Deodati, and suffer me 
for a moment to speak without blushing in a more lofty strain. Do 
you ask what | am meditating? By the help of Heaven an immortality 
of fame.”* 

It is common to speak of the class devoted to the cultivation of let 
ters, as a profession, and this may be sufficientin a popular sense to 
mark their general character and pursuits. And yet itis different in 
many respects from the ordinary professions. ‘The latter are called 
into being by the necessary laws of the social condition. ‘They have 
specific ends—they afford constant service—they look for present re- 
muneration. In their distinctive character, their destiny is accom- 
plished, when their specific duties are performed. But the literary 
profession, though coincident with others in their methods of promoting 
human happiness, has a higher nature, and ends of greater consequence 
to gain. It serves mankind by controlling them. — [ts proper domain is 
the empire of feeling and intellect. The habits of the literary men of 
our own country have given rise to a mistaken apprehension in the 
popular mind, as to the true character of their profession. Few find 
leisure to devote exclusive attention to literature ; hence, many of our 
best writers engage in pursuits relating to their private affairs, or those 
passing events which are of no moment to the cause of letters. Thus 
do they fail to fulfill their proper mission. 

Such a case our own poet furnishes, whose voice, after a long inter- 
val, has been recently heard once more. How brilliant the morning of 
his literary life! ‘The recollections of it are still the pride of his native 
land, which was then, as now, the theme of his rich patriotic lyrics. 
Would that the dark days of “ Genius Slumbering” had not intervened, 
when we saw him employed, with vision downcast to the earth, in search 
of fossils and strata. Nothing but the strains in which he wrote his 


own sentence of condemnation, and gave promise of a bright awaking, 
can pardon the silence of those years, when 
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* He slept, forgetful of his once bright fame : 
He had no feeling of the glory gone ; 
He had no eye tocatch the mounting flame, 


That once in transport drew his spirit on.” 


How changed and cheerful the aspect again, as we now see him in 
the exercise of his high vocation ' 

We can properly estimate the functions, as well as the relative im- 
portance of the literary profession, when we glance at the wide field it 
traverses. Literature embraces Poetry and the Drama, Romance and 
History ; the last department comprehending, in its full scope, the cate- 
gory of Dr. Channing, “ whatever relates to human nature and human 
life.” Its influence is commensurate with the range of its subjects 
Literature, therefore, must take rank with forms of civil and religious 
polity, as a means of human happiness. ‘Though a distinct element in 
enlightened civilization, it is often coalescent with the power of the 
State, and it has been called the Handmaid of Relivion. But yet it 
has a sphere of action entirely its own. Its peculiar power has been 
often and conspicuously seen, in the operation of the Law or Pro- 
oress, Which so strongly marks the civilization of moderntimes. —Lit- 
erary men acting in their own capacity, however much they may be 
tinged with the prejudices of antiquity, or at times with the spirit of 
partizanship, do precede the rest of the world in their onward march 
‘This is their appointed destiny. 

In a comparative view of the relative influence and offices of Litera- 
ture and Religion, we would not be understood to give uridue importance 
to the former. We refer not at all to the individual relations of man- 
kind, under the latter, to the immortal kingdom of God. We speak of 
each, only as elements of the social constitution ; and while we give to 
Religion the highest place of power, which in ordinary periods is always 
efficient and vitally conservative, it is also due to the cause of Letters 
to say, there have been crises in the historyof civilization, when Late- 
rature performed more than the part of a Handmaid to Religion; when 
the purity and the power of the latter over the hearts of men, seemed 
for a time to depend on the predominant influence of the former. 
“Martin Luther,” says Lord Bacon, in his Advancement of Learning, 
“conducted no doubt by a higher Providence, but in discourse of rea- 
son, finding what a province he had undertaken against the Bishop of 
Rome, and finding his own solitude also, was enforced to awake all an- 
tiquity, and to call former times to his aid, to make a party against the 
present time.” If we should here be told that literature, instead of 
being the patron of Religion, has often been arrayed against it, that 
some even of the brightest names in Letters have been counted as 
enemies of the Christian Faith, we admit it; and, also affirm, that in 
their unholy warfare not one of their unfading laurels have been won. 

With the field of literary investigation so widely opened belore us, 
we shall not be surprised at meeting with bold features in the profession 
of Letters. In the stormy periods of revolution, and the contlict of 
great nations, as well as in the operation of more silent causes, which 
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have nevertheless left in their courses deep imprints upon the character 
and destiny of succeeding generations, we should expect to see the 
man of Letters, no less than the prophet or the conqueror, perform the 
part of ahero. ‘Show me,” says an elegant European writer, “ what 
one or two great men, in the solitude of their chambers, are thinking of, 
in this aye, and | will show you what will be the theme of the orator, 
the vision of the poet, the staple of the hustings, the declamation of the 
press, and the guide of the statesman in the next.” ; 

We would not be considered, by extending thus far the province of 
Literature, as invading the proper limits of the statesman, or of either 
of the so-called learned professions. We are aware of the distinction 
which ever should be made in the respective offices of each. It be- 
longs to the Literary profession to explore, to defend, to perpetuate ; 
while it is the duty of the latter to explain, to communicate, to apply 
to proper ends : and the distinction is as real and as wide as the essen- 
tial difference between the word instruction and the word education, 
though they may be confused and considered as synonymous in the 
common apprehension. 

This distinction is, moreover, a proper criterion in determining the 
credentials of those who are justly considered as belonging to the com- 
monwealth of Letters. ‘Io discriminate between the power of acqui- 
sition and the power of invention, between the man of mere learning 
and the man of enthusiastic, passionate fondness for the higher depart- 
ments of literary composition, is not invidious or unjust. 

The object of many, the great majority even of persons of liberal 
education and of the most excellent attainments, is not directly the cul- 
tivation of literature, farther than as they award to it their general favor, 
and perhaps become the repositories of its most valuable treasures. 
They have other and important objects to secure, which lie in other 
fields of enterprise and ambition. Few comparatively among the great 
numbers who crowd the European universities, whether in an academ- 
ical or professional garb, resort to those seats of learning to make con- 
tributions, but all to receive the benefits of instruction; few to extend 
the limits of human knowledge, but all to achieve, as they are able, 
conquests many times won by their predecessors: and the honors thus 
acquired in comprehending what is already known, do of right lead 
those who have won them, to stations of the most responsible service to 
the world. 

But he who would aspire to literary eminence, must bring to the 
light the results of his own deep researches. ‘I'he bright ideal must be 
clothed in forms of fit expression, and addressed to the universal heart 
of man. ‘The productions of such minds constitute a literature, which 
controls while it delights mankind. It will receive the only meed ol 
true renown—the admiration of the distant future. 

The idea of a repusBtic, so long applied to the whole body of literary 
men, happily expresses those elements of power and social influence, 
which we have represented as belonging to the profession of letters. 
It seems to refer to the existence of some general restrictions or laws, 
which, though not expressed in written codes, and sanctioned in form 
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by the learned universally, are yet always recognized in all associations 


formed for the cultivation of letters. It refers also w the existence of 


a common freedom and Immunities, of common sympathies and pursuits 

Liberty is an essential condition to the full enjoyment of every other 
advantage ; and liberty in the commonwealth ot the learned ts absolute 
whatever may be the social condition or political comple yon of the 
country, which happens to be the home of the scholar. In former 
times literature sometimes was said to be in bondage to patronage ; but 
she will never more sit at the feet of princes, or wait for favor upon 
the smiles of the great and noble born. ‘The human mind, when once 
free, cannot be again subdued by any force external to itself; and it 
will not long be oppressed by its own delusions, if truth be not hid from 
the understanding. 

A republic implies a community of priviiges. The same hearty 
welcome is given to all who prove themselves worthy of admission to 
the brotherhood of scholars. The same facilities are provided for 
every aspirant in the career of a noble ambition. An entire equality 
exists, but it is one which has just as little to do with the pretensions 
of a “titled nobility,” as it has with all doctrines and imposing decla- 
rations, announcing the non-existence of “nature's nobility.” It is 
nevertheless recognized by all the learned, in the respect which is 
voluntarily and cheerfully paid to superior excellence, wherever it is 
found. In the republic of letters, the garret of Goldsmith is an audi- 
ence chamber fit for a chancellor. ‘The bard of Avon claims and re- 
ceives homage in the courts of princes. Johnson legislates for nations 
while famishing for bread, and though his person be unknown and lost 
ina London crowd, he rules a wider empire than the monarch of the 
British Islands. And sometimes he will signally exercise his preroga- 
tive. He enters the palace of a noble lord, descended from one of the 
proudest and most ancient families of the realm. He solicits patronage, 
and is coldly dismissed, with a refusal, by the man whom the world of 
fashion adored as the paragon of politeness. He is left without aid to 
complete his work alone, and then does the scholar in turn reject the 
solicitation of the same proud peer, who is now inclined to be satisfied, 
if he may but occupy a niche in the portico of the temple Johnson had 
constructed. Chesterfield was vain enough to desire that his name 
might be identified with the reputation of one he had treated with con- 
tumely ; and he obtained what he sought in such a rebuke, as, for se- 
verity and point, finds no parallel in English literature. Johnson only 
could have written it. 

Nor is the intellectual superiority, wherein one star differeth from 
another, inconsistent with fair opportunities for literary emimence. It 
is not true, after all that has been said of the havoc of criticism, and 
the tyranny of master spirits, and the “ crushing of genius in the bud,” 
that Injustice is ordinarily done to works of real merit. ‘The produc- 
tions of authors are generally appreciated according to their worth, and 
there is no better criterion than the judgment of those, for whose benefit 
or pleasure they are written. He who writes forthe present, receives 
his reward in the present. He who writes lor mankind, will sooner or 
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later be read by all. His works cannot perish, not even by the ordeal 
of fire. But the cry of injury and complaint comes, for the most part, 
from 


4 “ Infantumque anime flentes, in limine primo ; 
Quos dulcis vite exortes, ct ab ubere raptos, 
Abstulit atra dies, ct funere mersit acerbo.” 


Why should they be anxious forthe future, when every thing designed 
to make an impression succeeds according to the “getting up?” The 
common lot should be met with becoming fortitude. 

We would not be understood as defending the modern system of pe- 
riodical criticism, which having become a regular trade, has adopted its 
rules as conducive rather to the convenience of the craft, than to the 
improvement of literature. A mere glance at the reviews shows the 
sad prevalence in our times of what Lord Bacon quaintly called “ the 
three literary distempers. First, Fantastical Learning ; second, Con- 
tentious Learning ; and the last, Delicate Learning.” 

A third characteristic of a republic consists in the mutual dependence 
and sympathy of the members of the literary profession—a dependence 
which relates to common pursuits and common rewards—a sympathy 
which springs from high endeavors and belongs to the best and most 
refined sensibilities of our nature. It forms the basis of friendships 
which are pure without passion, sincere, permanent, and true. 

We do not deny that the interests of individuals do sometimes clash, 
and that personal animosities often rage with an intensity proportioned 
to the mental endowments of the parties, in whose bosoms they burn. 
But they cannot become general. Strife is engendered in the heat of 
ambition, but how far removed is it, from all resemblance to the rivalry 
of conflicting interests in the common affairs of life! How utterly 
dissonant in the ends it seeks from the ambition we so often see in the 
camp and in the cabinet! The history of empires is but little else than 
the record of human sorrow; but, “in the history of letters,” says 
Gibbon, “is written the glory and happiness of the human race.” If, 
in achieving the triumphs of the buman intellect, many run for the 
prize, literature is not at fault, nor does it suffer injury. If the sue- 
cessful competitor is honored, it is the vanquished who crown the victor 
and strew his path with flowers. We repeat it, that literary antipathies 
must ever be limited to a narrow circle in the republic of letters. 

Nor is it true, as some have affirmed, that the habits of literary 
men naturally tend to misanthropy. ‘There may be singular exceptions, 
like that of Junius, in whom it would seem for once, that transcendent 
abilities were joined with a pure hatred of the world; for had there 
been mingled with his malice against his rivals, any regard for the wel- 
fare of mankind, he would, ere long, have torn away the mask that 
conceals his real name. There may be also malformations of the mind, 
like that of a deformed limb, in what would otherwise have been a form 
of matchless grace, which rendered the intellect of Byron 


“A blighting star shot madly from its sphere.” 
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But it is vain to generalize with a single or an imperfect specimen. 
How cheerful in the contrast, is the moral temperament of such a 


The region where they dwell 


mind as that of Wordsworth or Milton ' 
is like the home of the Attendant Spirit, 


“ Before the starry threshhold of Jove's court, 
In regions mild of calm and serene air, 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 
Which men call earth.” 


What lessons of wisdom does the story of their literary life teach, 
as to the proper sympathies and aims of the scholar! How rich a 
tribute did Milton pay to the value of literary friendship, when he wrote 
his “ Lycidas” upon the death of King, his fellow collegian and intimate 
friend ! 

We mention, as our remaining topic, that community of purpose and 
pursuit, Which in general belongs to the republic of letters. ‘This char- 
acteristic 18 the more interesting from the fact that in the objects sought 
for by the literary profession, their sympathies are coincident with the 
highest welfare of their contemporaries, and of all who shall come af- 
ter them. We shall refer to only one of these common objects of pur- 
suit, the general desire of literary men, to identify their fame with 
whatever relates to the permanent glory of their native land. 

It is not less the duty, surely, of the scholar, than of every other 
man, “ to be grateful to Providence for that state of society in which his 
lot is cast.” This obligation would seem to be admitted as a settled 
axiom by the learned of almost every country. Hence we find them 
so careful to present faithiul portraitures of national manners and re- 
nown. Hence the immortality of Burns’ pastorals and lynes. Even 
in Iceland, a literature has been found by modern scholars, said to be 
by no means deficient in vivacity, rich in heroic adventure, full of pat- 
riotic devotion ; in short, a perfect picture of a people whose home, as 
Carlyle has expressed it, is on “ the battle-field of frost and fire.” 

There are, however, some among our own writers who echo the 
sentiments of foreign reviewers and tourists, and speak in discontent 
and disparagement of American civilization as being detrimental to the 
cause of sound literature. Sometimes the idea is sanctioned by dis- 
tinguished authors abroad. “ In the United States,” says Mr. Alison, 
in his chapter on American History, “ the scholars are dissatisfied,— 
they complain of the superficial character of literature, and that it is 
progressively sinking instead of rising.” 

If Mr. Alison, or his informants, mean the literature of the fashiona- 
ble monthlies. or the literature called diurnal, in the dignified phrase of 
the penny press, we shall not dispute the assertion, that it 1s “ progress- 
ively sinking.” If he means the light reading of the Harpers’, or the 
twelve penny editions of the New World, his statement that it is not “rise 
ing,” should be deemed a public misfortune. We hope some better in- 
vention than the mammoth sheets of the metropolitan press will be 
found, to render the process of evaporation more rapid. 

But such accusations are not new, though they often are accredited 
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by less respectable authors than Mr. Alison. There are those who 
judge of the character of a literature without estimating its aim; oth. 
ers estimate its excellence and intluence by its antiquity, or the number 
of books it contains. ‘There are others still, whose ideas of litera 
subjects are shaped by an almost exclusive devotion to classical studies, 
or the reading of foreign opinions. All these persons, in their admira- 
tion of what has been accomplished by other nations and at other times, 
do not search for fields of new acquisition, and they declare that we 
have nothing deserving the name of a national literature, and further- 
more that we have no materials to form one, separate from that of the 
Anglo Saxon race. 

It ix indeed true, that our political separation from England did nog 
take from us our joint heirship to the glory of English letters, pre- 
vious to that period, nor has it since rendered those works of British 
authors exclusively national in any proper sense, which in their scope 
and design are essentially cosmopolitan. We still speak in its purity 
the language of Shakspeare. Bishop Berkeley, eminent as a philoso- 
pher, and a master also in English prose composition, wrote his cele- 
brated “ Minute Philosopher” at Newport, in Rhode Island, while 
residing on the farm, which, with his library, he afterwards gave to 
Yale College. But this work, though the author was an ardent friend 
to his country, and to the American colonies, contains no particular 
trait of nationality. Nearly a hundred years afterwards, Dr. Channing 
sought out the same delighttul seclusion, where he composed some of 
his finest essays. Like Berkeley, he made himself to be remembered as 
a patriot, by the immortal productions of his pen; and like him, too, 
he wrote some of his best works for the general welfare of mankind. 
The “ Character of Bonaparte,” and the “ Life and Writings of Milton,” 
were designed and destined to an influence, irrespective of a particular 
period, climate, or people. Milton himself spent the vigor of his days 
in the service of his country; and his “ Defenses of the People of 
England” may be said to give him almost the same rank among prose 
writers, which he enjoys as “ Prince of the Poets.” But if, at the 
close of his political life, he had been compelled to take refuge with 
the Regicides in the colony of New Haven, who shall saVv that the 
bright visions of his youth, which had passed before him at the Uni- 
versity, might not have been revived here; and thus Paradise Lost, “the 
world’s epic,” might have had its origin, word for word, as we find it, on 
this virgin soil, breathing, as it actually does, as much of the religious 
tone of New England, as that of the parent land ? 

A literature, then, to be strictly national, may not include all the works 
written by native authors, as some maintain. We reduce the standard 
to more narrow limits, but there is a fairer prospect before us of doing, 
according to our republican maxim, equal and exact justice to all, We 
believe it possible to possess a body of letters, which shall be properly 
and purely American. But what shall be its scope and design? What 
rule shall determine the long mooted question of boundaries, between 
the provinces of English and American mind, which often perplexes 
many of our young and patriotic literati’? As in many other questions 
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of diplomacy, so in this; the controversy ends, when the points in dis- 
pute are clearly stated. 

{ national literature is the imperishable expression of the national 
life and sentiment. Its office is, to record in creditable history the 
great events which mark its different eras, and the bright examples of 
its illustrious citizens, generals, and statesmen. It must paint the social 
character and traditions, and domestic manners of the people ; and what 
is a more important function than all, it must reveal that which consti- 
tutes the inner life of a people, that noblest part of national existence 
not necessarily subject to decay, which animates every successive gen- 
eration with the same patriotic impulses, the same sensibility to the 
national honor, the same pride in the national renown. — If we have 
stated the proper functions of a literature distinctively national, the con- 
clusion is favorable as to what American genius has already accomplish- 
ed. We have a literature, which has done much to express and 
perpetuate the national character. Its influence is felt in other lands ; 
it is honored by illustrious names, some among the dead, many among 
the living. 

But what chiefly concerns us, is the bright promise of the future. It 
is not a fault or a misfortune, but our chief pride, that our civilization 
is yet in its early youth. It will certainly and nobly reach its destiny ; 
and the period of its ultimate maturity and glory will be adorned and 
commemorated by the Uirerature or Linerty. ‘This is the great 
work foreshadowed, which is to be accomplished by such as are to con- 
stitute the American republic of letters. ‘The sympathies of the patriot 
ind the scholar are united in a common object, and in a common re- 
ward. ‘This object, as a stimulant to intellectual activity, is of priceless 
value. ‘The presentiment of our coming glory, as a great nation, is a 
richer inheritance than the records of old renown. Would that all who 
love the liberal arts, might read aright the prophecy of the good Eng- 
lish Bishop, the early and munificent patron of our beloved Alma Mater, 
who, long ago, foresaw in these “ happy climes,” 


another golden age, 
The nse of empire and of arts, 
The good and great inspiring epic rage, 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 
26 
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DIGNITY OF THE AUTHOR. 


One great and kindling thought from a retired and obscure man may live, when 
thrones are fallen, and the memory of those who filled them obliterated, and like an 
undying fire, may illuminate and quicken all future generations. —CHannina. 


Tue chief element of Dignity is Power. This is an essential re- 
quisite of all the nobler qualities of our nature. Without possessing it 
in some form, no one can attain to great and admirable eminence. The 
highest style of Power is Self-control—that sublime, unconquerable 
energy of mind, which subdues all passions, endures all trials, 
triumphs over all obstacles. Even the abhorrent character of Satan 
clothed with an awful dignity when invested by Milton with this mighty 
spiritual power. We are compelled to admire that dauntless and ve- 
hement will, which enabled the lost Archangel to seize with proud de- 
fiance the burning sceptre of his dismal realms, and to hail with grim 
delight his horrid prison-house, bringing there 


“A mind, not to be changed by time or place.” 


Next to self-government, is the power of mind over mind. This in- 
tellectual sway is nobler than any other which man wields over man. 
The power of creating immortal thought, of kindling it in other minds, 
and assimilating them to our own, is surely God-like, for it is such an 
agency in kind as the Creator exerts upon our rational natures. Under 
this form of power, we may comprehend the influence of the mind over 
the material universe. Having summoned physical strength to its aid, 
the intellect triumphs over nature, and makes the wild elements them- 
selves its servants. 

How noble is the unlimited dominion of the mind, which enables 
the solitary man of letters, from his humble retreat, to speak with a 
voice which millions will listen to and obey—giving new impulses to 
human thought, awakening kindred intellect, and leaving an ever-present 
and imperishable renown! Who are they that possess this kingly 
power’ 

The Poet—who, by his unseen and ethereal influence, refines and 
exalts our better natures—who reveals to us lovely forms of beauty and 
glory—who delineates our tenderest and profoundest emotions—who 
litts us above this sultry and dusty world into a higher and purer at- 
mosphere, giving us respite from care and weariness, and awakening 
the conscious hope of Immortality ; thus fitting us for higher enjoy- 
ment in this world, and under the purifying influence of Christianity, 
preparing us to love Infinite beauty and purity in another. 

The Philosopher—who explores new realms of knowledge, both in 
the material and spiritual universe—who soars into the heavens, and 
traces out the laws which rule the starry world—who sends forth from 
his little nook many a ray of light—one, to illumine the mariner on 
his dark and tempestuous way—another to describe the road to honors- 
ble wealth—another to teach the statesman in the Senate, or the king 
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upon the throne—another still, to guide lost man to immortal happiness 
The Historian—who shadows forth the scenes of all former times, 
and causes to pass before us in long review its great army of nations 
and their heroes, spreading out to our gaze unbounded treasures of 
wisdom gathered from ghe examples and experience of past ages. 
The moral, political or religious Reformer, whose energy of mind, 
diffused far and wide by his writings, leads the van of a new era in 
human opinions. ‘These are the true sovereigns of the world. 

There is another dominion which man exercises over man—viz: Ar- 
bitrary Power—which rules through force or terror. ‘The Jesuit priest 
avails himself of this, when he inspires his ignorant subjects with a 
ee of the torments of Hell and Purgatory. ‘The military tyrant 

rcises it, who controls men through fear of hisarms. ‘I'his is the 
lowest form of power. It has its origin in low, selfish ambition. Instead 
of creating, it destroys. Unlike that higher power of mind over mind, 
which awakens kindred energy in others, thus giving new impulses 
to goodness and happiness, and making men more free and God-like, it 
chills and enfeebles their nobler natures, by robbing them of that self- 
dominion which is the highest attribute of human nature. Still, ar- 
bitrary, power confers dignity upon its possessor, especially when ac- 
quired by his own genius and energy. It is our design to compare the 
dignity of the great Military Hero with that of the great Author. 

The enterprise of founding a monarchy, it must be admitted, requires 
true greatness. We cannot but admire that intrepid energy and bold 
decision of purpose,as well as rapidity of execution, which enabled 
Oliver Cromwell, in the midst of trying reverses and disappointments, 
to become a soldier at the age of forty, and after calling into existence 
the bravest and best army Europe had seen, to lead it to conquest. 
Still more do we gaze and wonder at the dazzling greatness of the 
modern Caesar who, an obscure Corsican, soon bestowed upon himself 
the titles of Consul and Emperor, made his name the terror of power- 
ful nations, and his will—destiny: now thundering at the gates of 
Rome, now, beneath the Pyramids of Egypt—a second Mahomet— 
now, upon the throne of France, and, again, in the heart of Russia— 
last of all, the solitary prisoner of the Ocean. 

His sublime energy, fully equal to any crisis, commands our admira- 
tion, while its dazzling effects have thrown a lustre around his name, 
which, like a blazing meteor, seems entirely to obscure the solitary star 
of unassuming genius. None occupy so splendid a place in history as 
these Cesars, Cromwells, and Napoleons. ‘Their glory is dazzling 
and seductive. It suits that depraved nature from which wars and 
lightings proceed, and lust for the power which they procure. But, 
notwithstanding all the seductive attractions which encircle such re- 
nown, our more candid and conscientious judgment must convince us 
that Intellectual greatness is far more pure and noble. Letus analyze 
the dignity of Napoleon’s character. His ruling motive was a selfish 
and inordinate love of arbitrary power. ‘The sword and the bribe were 
his agents. His wonderful genius for using them indeed created great 
revolutions ; but did these revolutions accomplish any noble ends ! 
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Was the increase of human weal and happiness their object? We 
glance along the events of his strange career for a cheering reply ; but 
in vain. Along list of dazzling victories perhaps blinds our eyes. 
Look again. Beneath the waving plumes and standards, and gleaming 
arms, the earth is red with blood. Besides the wild, triumphant shout 
of victory, we hear the groans of the countless dying, while upon every 
distant breeze is borne the wail of the conscript’s orphan and widow 
from numberless abodes of the poor and desolate. 

A nobler army than the world had seen, follows this strange and 
wonderful man into the frozen regions of Russia. ‘There was the glory 
and strength of France—her youth—her manhood—her pride. One 
pulsation throbbed the heart of that noble, unequaled host, It 
that of high hope and ardent trust in the invincible power and 
changing fortune of Napoleon. But soon, a strange, unusual sound is 
heard, It is the signal trumpet of retreat'—a sound which Napoleon 
nor his army had ever heard before. A few months, and where is that 
splendid host? Broken, famished, fallen in heaps by sword and cold, 
a few broken-hearted, straggling, desperate men return to their native 
France with the sad story of disaster. ‘This was to gratify one man’s 
ambition. His dignity was that of arbitrary power, obtained by force, 
supported by enslaving fear, and leaving no trace behind of moral great- 
ness. 

Let us turn from the contemplation of such renown to the higher 
and nobler dignity of the scholar. Whom shall we choose as our 
beau-ideal of the literary character, from the host of distinguished 
names which present themselves? It shall be John Milton, the Chris- 
tian, the patriot, the poet,—that divine old man, “ who sang his immor- 
tal song, far from ease and wealth and courtly power, with darkness 
and with dangers compassed round.” It had not always been thus 
Many of this world’s honors surrounded his youth. He had been the 
champion of Liberty in Republican England. But when the storm 
came, sinking the republic, which it had been his glory to defend, his 
name was nearly forgotten. Embittering neglect and care-worn age 
advanced. Youth and health and honor left him. The fair face of 
Nature departed from his view forever. No more to him was the light of 


“ Day, or the sweet approach of Even or Morn 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or Summer's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine.” 


In this dark hour, Milton needs not our commiseration. Indignant at 
his contemporaries for their neglect, we view with unfeigned reverence 
that noble and exalted mind which is a brighter manifestation of Power 
than this world’s honors can betoken. His spiritual nature sheds 4 
more glorious light around him, than that of the sun. In it, he could 
see nature's beauties in all their surpassing loveliness. He could visit 
the scenes of antiquity and gather around him its heroes, poets, and 
philosophers. He could leave this little world, and soar away among 
the Cherubim, loosing all griefs in the contemplation of the glories and 
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terrors of the Almighty. He could solace his darker hours with the 
cheering thought that, however much despised and neglected then, he 
was creating for himself the esteem and reverence of future genera- 
tions upon the earth, and the love and fellowship of the wise and good 
in Heaven. How has that prophetic hope been answered ' 
cred now is John Milton's memory! How priceless do we hold the 
legacies of his immortal genius! How would we esteem the privilege 
with millions more to visit the divine old bard in his humble retreat, and 
pay him the homage due to Intellectual and Moral Greatness. 

Let us consider a few of the qualities which make this power infinitely 
more dignified than arbitrary force. They do not lie upon the surface, 

at once to the common eye. The solitary man of genius in his 
tirement is unseen; his influence, like that of the Deity, is spiritual, 
There are none of the trappings and baubles of thrones and courts 
about him to attract the vulgar gaze. Neither the thunders of cannon 
nor the shouts of mobs proclaim his dignity. But, though unseen, his 
influence is not unfelt. In the stillness of meditation, the great author 
is arranging materials, collected from the knowledge of every age and 
country, to instruct the public mind ; or, from the resources of his own, 
bringing for thnew and hidden thoughts, thus stamping the times with 
his own impress, and paving the way for great reforms. ‘Ile stands 
between the People and their rulers—thinking for them both—the 
true lawgiver.’ 

Again—this power is Immortal. “ Words are the only monuments of 
human power which continue forever.” As we look back through the 
long vista of six thousand years, what remains of human productions ’ 
Here and there mouldering ruins, already far consumed by the gnawing 
tooth of time. But the Poets, Historians, and Philosophers of antiqui- 
ty yet speak to us of the renown and grandeur of their times, and 
through their immortal writings, yet maintain their sway over Mind. 
Though not a trace is left to mark the dust of ‘Troy, Homer's story of 
its eventful siege remains unharmed by the lapse of ages. All monu- 
ments of Caesar's glory have perished, save that one of his literary 
character—the simple record of his own great deeds, recorded by his 
own hand, 

As we look forward, through the dim and endless future, the dignity 
of Intellectual Power is enhanced, while that of Arbitrary Force is at 
anend in that world where the din of arms is never heard, and the 
Warrior puts off his strength forever. ‘Then the exalted intellect, freed 
from the trammels of this lower world, and purified from its dross, will 


soar to that higher state, where the realms of Knowledge are boundless 
and ternal. 


llow sa- 





THE PAST. 


THE PAST 


Tow hoary-headed Past! 
Who sit’st upon thy throne; 
And as the Ages, wheeling by, 
Move in review before thine eye, 
Dost call them all thine own— 
My childhood’s years— 
Its hopes and fears, 
Each in thy solemn train, to Memory appears. 


Cruel thou art, O Past! 
No pity lights thy breast ; 
The aged I was wont to see, 
And youthful friends beloved by me, 
O where their place of rest? 
No longer mine, 
Thou call’st them thine, 


And bid’st around iny brow the mourning wreath entwine. 


Thine are the sheeted Dead, 
Yea, Death itself is thine ; 
Death, Plague, and Pestilence, thy slaves, 
Who pile thine altars, fill thy graves, 
And worship at thy shrine ; 
Their service pass'd, 
Then, then at last, 


Thy victims they shall be, inexorable Past! 


Where are the Heroes—where? 
And Mighty of the earth? 
Where are the armies, at whose tread 
Proud Nations shook with mortal dread, 
And Life bewailed its birth ? 
All gone to be 
Subject to thee, 
Lord of the slumb’ring Dead, thou Past Eternity ! 


A realm of dust is thine, 
And mouldering decay ; 
The crumbling mast, the falling fane, 


By artists ne'er rebuilt again, 
There sink and melt away ; 
Nor Life throbs high, 
Nor does the eye, 


Kindling with joy and hope, survey the Earth and Sky 
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Life never lags behind, 
Of hours, the fleeting urain ; 
The flowers that blossom in the Spring, 


‘The bird that soars upon the wing, 


Are not for thee to gain ; 
Until that day 
When grim Decay 


Upon them sets his seal, they will not be thy prey 


Yes, boastful Tyrant, know, 
How impotent thine arm !— 
The lieless form thine arms may clasp 
The soul—it will clude thy grasp, 
Without or fear or harm; 
Deathless and free, 
"Twill fly from thee— 
Find an Eternal Home in vast Futurity 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE ENGLISH CLASSICS IN A’ LIBERAL 
EDUCATION, 


“ Cedite, Romani seriptores,—cedite, Graii.” 


To one, who has borrowed the rudiments and finish of his education 
from the pages of Grecian and Roman authors, the title we have cho- 
sen for the subject of our present essay may seem somewhat arbitrary. 
He who has been schooled from his youth in the teachings of Plato 
and Socrates, of Virgil and Cicero, and has consequently shaped all 
his ideas of a classical standard by the model of such minds, may at 
first seem disposed to dispute the high ground we claim for our Eng- 
lish authors, and demand at least an exposition of the reasons that sub- 
stantiate this claim. Our only apology, if we may term it such, will 
be in directing them to the study of the English classics, and leaving 
the subsequent decision with their own nicety of perception and taste. 

It would indeed seem strange, if in this age, which has with pro- 
priety been termed the age of reflection ,there could not be gathered 
from among all England's heroes inthe field of letters, some few of 
such noble proportions and astonishing power as to merit the distinc- 
tion of classic ; some who, by their bold originality and unwearied in- 
dustry, may be grouped apart from those that were borne on in the 
common current. ‘The high rank which literary taste and talent have 
already attained, is traceable back, for its source, to that some what 
rude state in which they existed in the days of Greece and Rome. 
Every subsequent age of the world’s history has added to their lustre, 
and experience has only been effective to unite and consolidate them ; 
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if they lay torpid in the overwhelming darkness of the middle ages, jt 
was that they might emit with increased brilliancy that flame, whose 
source had not during long years been exhausted. On the old system 
of classics, as a foundation, rests what we term the new: the lovers of 
learning have in every age contributed their mite to its augmentation. 
Princes have erected, in support of the increasing fabric, many a royal 
pillar, and the charms of the Court of Chivalry and camp of War 
mantled its proportions with the richly colored beauty of romance. 
To pretend then that we must undo what labor and experience have so 
well done, in order to find some great desideratum for the mind of the 
present age, is no less than absurdity. Would we look at the bare 
canvas, to discern and admire the skill of the painter? or examine 
quality of the foundation, if we would praise the symmetry and heat 
of the superstructure’ ‘The simplicity, that in every other respect 
marks ancient mind, is by very many the subject of ridicule, or even 
contempt; their philosophy was too often mere child's prattle, and 
their ideas of skill in what are now termed the learned professions, too 
slender to withstand the test of scrutiny. Why then their attainments 
in letters should be of such disproportionate consideration among men, 
whom we would be the last to suspect of defective perception and judg- 
ment, is a matterof no litth wonder. If simplicity or freedom from 
imperfection be a recommendatory quality, then we would assert for 
English authors the possession of such qualities to a marked degree, 
while they evince the additional one of learning and experience. We 
would look on the literary efforts of the Ancients not as on models, 
whose use they have already subserved, but with that feeling of rev. 
erence with which one of us contemplates the distant and receding 
shores of his Fatherland,—as on some huge pile of antiquity, which 
although it has suffered little from the hand of ‘Time, is nevertheless 
Letter fitted tor admiration than occupation. By no means should they 
be subjected to disregard; we would have them by us for occa- 
sional study or reference. Spirits should they be, to gather at our 
bidding around us, and reveal to us the depths of antiquity: we would 
regard them as old and well tried friends, pleased ever to commune 
with them in the stillness of solitude, and not ashamed to be found 
with them in our intercourse with the world. 

But if enough has not already been said in vindication of the claims 
of English writers to the rank of models, we leave all that yet remains, 
to the discernment of any who will make them their study. ‘Their 
merits are notto be set forth by any rhetorical skill, but by that deep 
conviction which acquaintance alone ensures. And with such a con- 
viction on our Own part, founded, we must confess, on a familiarity too 
limited and brief, we propose to devote our remaining remarks in urging 
the incomparable value their study has in the acquisition and use of a 
liberal education. It is not enough for the scholar of so enlightened 
and spirit-stirring an age as this, to go forth among men, weighed down 
with the mere lumber of a heathen mythology, or manacled by the limits 
their learning has never transcended. The dreamy musings he has 
enjoyed in the bowers of their Fairies or the grottoes of their Nymphs— 
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the reveries in which he has so frequently indulged at witnessing again 
and again the battles of the Gods ‘ fought and won,’ have silently woven 
around his imagination a spell, whose pleasure has been purchased at 8 
cost no less than its strength. All his views are shaped to the changing 
standard of ideality,—all his knowledge is mere speculation. Like 
those of the old * Antiquary’ of Sir Walter Scott, all his possessions, 
over which he gloats with a miserly pride, and whose origin he can 
trace back even beyond a definite certainty, are mere trinkets to gratify 
the eye, fitter ornaments lor the unmolested recesses of a museum than 
for any practical utility ; while the most meagre attainments of the de- 
voted student of English mind, like those of the ‘ poor maun Edie 
Ochiltree,’ are every one useful and so happily at hand as on no occa- 
sion to be entirely valueless. 

Were we required to select from the numbers who follow such a 
variety of paths in reaching their great end—‘ an education’—one in 
every respect equipped as well for the defense as the service of Let- 
ters,—one ‘armed at all points’ to grapple with the mind, whose contact 
he cannot avoid or even treat with, and yet with such beauty and grace 
ihout his whole form as at the same time to captivate and charm ; such 
uv one should be the confident of the spirits of England's past ages, 
their devoted student and judicious follower. Exemplars more worthy 
orcapable than they we could not ask for, and our admiration of them 
should border so far on servility as to require an acquaintance with 
them for a passport over the very threshold of the temple of Fame. 
While unqualitied devotion to Ancient Authors is yet in the mouths of 
undecided disputants, it makes much for the strength of our position, 
that English writings have ever, to a greater or less degree, had the 
primal influence in moulding our minds, in addition to their receiving 
the most liberal praises from the learned. The learning a heathen an- 
tiquity would tend only to obscure, or at best to ornament with a tinselry 
of questionable composition, could profit men only as a pastime, pos- 
sessing in itself no immediate influence in shaping and directing thought. 
But the writers of pure, unadulterated English, clothing thoughts as 
chaste and vigorous as itself, have been schooled in English classics, 
ind made them as well the objects of their relaxations as of their se- 
verer studies. ‘I'o refer one to the ancient classics for models, and that 
vo with the plea of their assistance in enabling him to master his 
mother-tongue, is, in the face of all these productions of our own, like 
another voyage for ‘bringing coals to Newcastle.’ 

Commencing the English classic writings at the happy reign of 
‘Good Queen Bess,’ we find there authors of whom any literature 
might be proud. ‘There for a time stood foremost Jonson, with a pen 
like a battle-axe, which he wielded with astonishing effect to the dis- 
comfiture of the old castle of Barbarian Ignorance. Around him were 
congregated such spirits as Raleigh, Cecil, and Bacon, the stars of the 
courts of Elizabeth and James. Originality is the truest test of genius, 
and a subjection of the old English poet to this standard, fixes our 
opinion of him broad and high. Next, numerically only, rises the genius 
of Shakspeare, transcendent in its conceptions, in its composition too 
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wonderfully complicated for strict analysis—the very personification of 
the world’s entire ages; with a foresight that overstepped all bounda- 
ries, a perception that penetrated the most secret and hidden springs 
of human action, an imagination that could flit about on a wing of gos- 
samer among the tenderest flowers of earth, or soar on a tried pinion 
into realms far bevond ‘human ken.’ It would seem as if the Deity 
had folded in his mind a mighty collection of power, as varied as ex- 
cessive, and vet not of an excess to surfeit or weaken. As cant and 
gratuitous as it may be at this day to show any attempt at eculogizing 
Shakspeare’s genius, It is one of those stupendous objects, ‘ rari nantes 
in gurgite vasto, Which, as we could not in our course pass over, we 
must not ever pass hy, unnoticed, 

Milton, too, who ‘tried his fight’ while the overtasked frames of 
Jonson and Shakspeare were hardly laid in their graves, stands forth 
conspicuous on the page of the History of Literature. In his occa- 
sional essays, which are too frequently of ponderous frames, he is 
justly chargeable with that bitter invective and scornful taunting, which 
scathes every thing inthe path of the polemical writer, yet abating the 
necessity to which he was driven by the heresies and feuds every- 
where springing up and ripening around him, his labors among Eng- 
land's loyal sons in the cause of Letters were Hereulean—nay, more, 
God-like. And there were Hooker, Taylor, Barrow, and Hobbes. As 
we run through the list we unconsciously feel that if ever yet there 
existed any objects on earth, to which we might with justice pay idol- 
atrous homage, they were the giant spirits of the time that elapsed from 
the middle of Elizabeth's reign till the Restoration. Such an age Enge 
land or the world had never before beheld: the times of Leo X. and 
the Medici, of Charles V. of Germany, and of Louis XLV. of France, 
are all splendid colorings in the magnificent picture of European Lite- 
rature ; yet all their splendor and dazzle becomes but a mild brightness, 
when viewed with the astonishing varicty that gilds the period we 
have described. The age of Charles V. may boast its Luther and 
Calvin, or Ferdinand of Arragon may doat on such a prodigy as his 
faithful Cardinal Ximenes ; or Augustus may glory in those spirits, 
who guarded with vestal sanctity the literary character of his time; 
but England had accumulated all the valuable pearls of Learning that 
‘Time had wasted upon its shores. Such were the exalted geniuses, 
whose names only we have mentioned ; on these does Britain proudly 
ask us to look, while she exclaims with the mother of the Gracchi— 
‘hese are my jewels "’ 

For upwards of half a century after these spirits had passed away, 
the turbulence of political factions and religious dissensions kept the 
Genius of Letters a wandering exile; she traversed the bleak hills of 
the North, and trode lightly over the deserted heathers of Southern 
Scotland ; she visited Germany, hardly yet recovered from the bewil- 
dering excitement of the warfare of the Reformation, but at last re- 
turned to England and assumed her high station in the court of Anne. 
Phe age of Anne was one rather of improvement than invention—of 
polish than original labor. What the mind of the seventeenth century 
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had extracted from the quarry by main strength, though it was ° rough 
and unhewn,’ that of the cightee nth would seek only to b witty with 
the chisel ; the former originated, the latte ramplitic d and adorned: the 
one gave to mankind with their characteristic roughness and frankness 
what the benevolence of Heaven had given them; the other manifest d 
a pride in the appearance of their gifts. Such was the stamp of mind 
in the famous reign of Anne, though not of that rough, and in some re- 
spects rude originality, which marked the preceding age, yet of such 
refined taste and nice discrimination as to deserve the ttle 
Steele, Addison, Swit, Jonson, Dryde n, Pope, Parne ll—all 
wo legibly written ‘in the sands of Time,’ to be forgotten. ‘This was 
indeed the Augustan age of English literature, abounding with poets, 
satirists, critics, divines. 

Thus hastily have we glanced over the noblest models we can pro- 
pose tor imitative study ; to atte mpt now to eulogize their peculiarities 

would, we fear, be but trifling with the good sense aud perception of 
our readers. Yet we must be pardoned for so far examining them as 
we are necessitated by our proposed design 

There is in the writings of these classic authors a strenuth of thought 
that would alone compensate for any occasioual want of originality. 
By their unwearied and fearless efforts they acquired a wonderful tact 
at handling their subject, in however difficult a form it might come to 
them. ‘Their labor was before them, and the great motive with them 
in bringing it to a grand consummation, seems to have been that satis- 
faction, which great minds alone enjoy in the search and discovery of 
Truth. ‘They broke through the lighter filaments of the soil and sank 
deep their implements beneath the surface, laying open to the light of 
the human understanding all that by the dil ipidation of centuries had 
bee nwe |] nigh burie d for ever. T hought so bold and origin il could 
be hemmed in by no honeyed expressions or nice turning of language 
They wrote in wood strong Saxon, as dashing and unguarded as thei 
own free natures. The vastness of the mine th v had opened led 
them to other considerations than those of any method in laying out 
their labor, Within any definiteness of rules they could never be con- 
fined, leaders as they were rather than followers. Nor do they extubit 
any of that regard for economy in employing their means, which has 
strongly marked a late age; none of that fear of diminishing their 
stre noth. which be naa its very weakness. 

In their language too we find a copiousness, a vigor and yet a flexi- 
bilitv, which the speaker as we ‘Il as the writer of the present age may 
stuly with advantage. With their thoughts their language is so nicely 
interwoven, that a disunion would render each mere thinsiness . both 
are the coining of the noblest minds, and their union is the h Ippiest 
consummation of all. ‘Their e Xpressions are ¢ mployed not mere ly as 
rough receptac les for their cone eptions, nor yet lor any use less orna- 
ment with which to set them off, every wor lis pregnant with meaning 
every sentence is linked by the strongest bonds, and they carry about 
them a compactness and a finish, that deservedly earn fur them a clas- 
sical rank. 


classi il 
are names 
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In view of such profitable objects of study, the statesman and coun- 
sellor may calculate on a valuable possession. By familiarity with 
them they are fortified with originality and strength, armed with quick- 
ness and sagacity, and exhibited in a dress ol superlative ease and beav- 
ty. The skill of originality. finishing and presenting an argument, the 
true exciting fervor of language, the vigor and chasteness of thought, 
the impulsive eloquence, which thrills while it charms and electrifies 
while it persuades,—with all these may the orator enrich himself by 
faithful labor in these mines of pure English. 

But if the man of liberal education is not professedly to devote his 
talents to the distinguished callings of the orator, or the writer, in ad- 
dition to the elevated dignity it imparts to his character, and the high 
tone it lends to his influence in life, an acquaintance with the old au- 
thors will form a most enviable solace for his declining years. Hope 
and anticipation are powerful ingredients in the youthful character, and 
to no object does youth look forward with more elasticity of spirit than 
to the comforts and calm enjoyments of old age. We remember it to 
have been the advice of our experienced old instructor, as we were 
about entering University retirement, not only to sharpen and polish 
there those weapons on which to depend in the ‘ hurly-burly’ of life's 
battle, but also to obtain under no mortgaged conveyance an eagerness 
for the solid food of learning, which would prove our firmest friend in 
declining years. The picture of such an old age has been faithfully 
drawn by Cicero; the additional beauty a later period would give it, is the 
additional beauty of genius and learning and the purity of the Christian 
religion. 

We can well imagine the exalted happiness of one, who has stood 
shoulder to shoulder with his comrades in life’s struggle, and now that 
his work is finished, has retired to the calm seclusion of private life, 
surrounded only by the friendly spirits of past ages he has loved and 
cherished from his youth. ‘The tastes he early imbibed have ‘ grown 
with his growth ;’ what were once the subjects of his severer study, now 
form the greatest assistance to his relaxation. The deep tragedies of 
Shakspeare move his passions or excite his sympathies, the comedy of 
Jonson smooths for atime the wrinkles ‘Time has written on his brow; 
the caustic irony of Steele, or the polished elegance of Addison, shed 
over his soul a playful light. He in truth communes with the spirits of 
the world’s ages. By the comfortable winter fireside, or strolling in 
“om ‘green lanes’ in spring, or reclined on some mossy bank in summer, 
veneath 


‘ the yew tree shade 
To listen to the brook that babbles by,’ 


or gazing with pleasure on the pure delights of the ‘ Harvest Home,’ 
these spirits all accompany him: he courts them in solitude and talks 
of them in social intercourse: and ‘ere coldness wraps his suffering 
clay’ and he pillows his silvered head in the quiet of the grave, they 
stand about him a faithful band, the truest handmaids of Religion in 
offering him his last consolations. 
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ANACREONTIC. 
A PLEA FOR INCONSTANCY 


Tue truant bee from flower to flower, 
May roam at will the sweetest bower, 


And ne'er content for ave to sip 


The sparkling drop from Rose's lip, 


He steals each leafy covert through, 
And drinks from all the honey-dew : 
Then off upon his gaudy wing 

Away he flies—a careless thing 

Those shining orbs of beauty bright 
Must chanye with eve ry hour of mght— 
Must fade at last, and dic away 

Betore the glorious light of day 

The dew that falls upon the flowers 
Must vanish with the morning hours 
Yon heavenly bow, so bnght and gay, 
Must lose its beauteous array 

The rose may bud and bloom awhile, 
But it must lose its sweetest smile. 
Ah! what can these in nature be, 

But emblems of inconstancy ’ 

I am not, love, more hght and free 
Than the truant honey bee, 

Not satisfied for an hour 

To live on one though sweetest flower, 
Unlike this ravisher of sweets, 

Who steals from ev'ry bloom he meets, 
And then, ingratitude to prove, 

Forge ts, at eve, his morning love ; 
Who ne'er returns unto the rose, 
Bereft of quiet and r pense 

By his delusive, flattering voice, 
Which swore it was his only choice ; 
Unlike this false, deceiving bee, 

I oft return, my love, to thee, 

And only by my rovings learn 

With what an ardent flame I burn. 
The many smiling flowers I see, 

Lose all their charms, dear love, for thee ; 
And though I rove all Flora’s ways, 
My heart its constant homage pays 
Unto a single budding flower, 

That rules my every breath and hour 
Then let me roam for ever more, 


Since I can learn but to adore. 
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varth has bubbles, as the water hath.”—Macseru. 
CHAPTER X. 


ir took but a short time for Brownhead and the negro, with their 
“semnape r, to reac hthe central part of D——. As they approached the 
house of Mr. Warden, they paused to consult upon the proper meas- 
ures for Pm sm to adopt. During the whole time since his ¢ apture, Riggs 
had not uttered a word, and he seemed determined to preserve the same 
obstinate silence. It was already nearly two hours past midnight, and 
Armstrong was at first inclined to take the spy immediately to the 
quarters of Col. Cook. Brownhead, however, insisted upon bringing 
him into the presence of Captain W arden, thinking that his tidings 
would thus be more speedily obtained. ‘The negro finally assented, 
and passing through the avenue and around to the rear of the house, 
they entered by a private door, the key of which was left in Richard's 
possession for his peculiar accommodation. ‘The hunter then struck a 
light, and having placed the prisoner in a chair, (his hands being. still 
bound behind his back,) he left the negro in charge of him, and hasten- 
ed to call our hero. In a few moments he returned, accompanied by 
Hugh. o 

“ Riggs,” said the young soldicr, “ | am sorry to see you in this sit- 
uation ;—by the laws of war, you have of course forfeited your life, 
but if you will faithfully reveal to us what knowledge you possess of 
the movements of the k nglish, | give you my promise to do every thing 
in my power to save you. 

For a little while the prisoner made no reply ; but his features work- 
ed convulsively, and at last 7 aking silence he exclaimed, 

“Itis a hard thing to die, C: aptain Warden, and to die upon the scal- 
fold harder still. But what : could tell you, can now do you no good, 
and for me to reveal it would be but cowardice ;—no, no, you will learn 
soon enough without my aid.” 

“ Jim Riggs,” said the hunter, earnestly, “1 told you that I know'd 
your father, and when you was a little boy, not more than so high, I use 
to see you about the streets and eve rybody thought well of you ;—you 
was a bright boy, and if you'd taken the right side, you would have 
been a man; but you turned Tory,—so much the worse for you,—but 
arter all | can’t bear to give you up—I don't want to see you hung, Jim 
Riggs—I dont. I liked your father, and your mother too—she died 
before you can remember ; if what you've got to tell can do us no good, 
it can’t do you any hurt,—and if Captain Hugh here stands up for you, 
it'll save you from the halter; and you can come round to the right side 
and make up for the past—you can, Jim.” 
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‘The prisoner moodily shook his head. 

‘Look here,” continued the hunter; “af it was daylight. from this 
very winder, | could show you the old house which your father used to 
live in; 1 could show you the old barn where you played hide and 
seek; and I could show you the men and the women here that wer 
bovsand gals with you, though now | think on't, some of ‘em are dead 
ind buried down in the yrave-yard yonder—and there's the trees here, 
Jun, that you used to climb, and the meadows and the orchards and the 
brooks, that you used to know—and the Britishers—blast ‘em—would 
spile the beauty and goodness of ‘em all, uf they could—and you, Jim 
Riges—is it you that’s goin’ to help ‘em to do all this ’—you left the 
)- folks in anger, | know—but, | calculate you never thought of 
this afore.” , 

“Iv’s enough, by ——!" exclaimed the prisoner, leaping from his 
chair, with quivering lips; * cut these cords, for Heaven's sake, and give 
me a musket ;—Richard Brownhead—Captain Warden, I'ma Tory no 
longer—lI'm not!” 

“ Hurraw !” shouted the hunter, springing to the side of Riggs, and 
severing the cords with his knife, “1 knew you was sound at heart, Jim, 
ater all.” , 

“William,” said Captain Warden, who had been watching the scene 
with much deep interest,” go as quick as possible over to the house of 
Col. Cook and ask him to come here.” 


The negro bowed and hastened away. Hugh then turned to the spy 
and said, “* you know, Riggs, that it wall be impossible for us to set you 


at liberty at once, however firmly we may be convinced of the integn- 
ty of your purposes. You shall, however, be as {ree as circumstances 
will allow, till you can have a fair trial, and | apprehend litte danger 
of its consequences.” 

“| know, Captain Warden,” replied Riggs, “ how much | deserve, 
and I cannot blame the suspicion of your friends. But let me tell you 
that before twenty-four hours have passed, you will have need of every 
available man, and if Jim Riggs can do you any good, he’s ready.” 

“ Col. Cook will be here soon,” said Warden, “ and then we will hear 
your story and take what measures we can. Hark! | think | hear 
them coming.” 

As he spoke the last words, the negro opened the door and ushered 
inthe officer they were expecting. He was a stout, middle aged man, 
with military whiskers and a searching eye, and a countenance whose 
general expression was stern and forbidding. 

“What's this, Captain, what's this,” exclaimed he, coming forward, 
“that you send for me at three o'clock at night for ’” 

“Richard and the negro have taken a prisoner, sir, who appears to 
have some news of importance to communicate. He has been with the 
enemy, but seems anxious now to atone for his past conduct by doing 
all in his power for us,” 

The Colonel advanced toward the captive and looked into his face 


ps Humph ' Riggs, hey’? Ad—d Tory always ;—Captain Warden, 
this man is a spy.” 
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“| fear it must be acknowledged so,” said Hugh, “ but he can, ney. 
ertheless, render us good service, and | think him honest in his deter- 
mination to change his conduct.” 

“ Well, well, let’s hear his story, any how.” 

“ Riggs,” said Hugh, “ we are waiting for your news,” 

“| don’t ask any favor of you,” said the spy, “try me and see what 
I’m worth, and may be, you'll not be anxious to give me the halter, 
Nearly twelve hours ago, Tryon landed two thousand troops at N——, 
and is by this time far on his march toward this place. His intention ig 
to destroy the military stores in |) and to burn the town.” 

The two officers looked at each other in breathless silence. 

“| Jeft the vessels at N—— as soon as they reached the shore, to 
meet a ‘l'ory named Martin, who has been in these parts and has visit- 
ed New York of late several times, bringing intelligence of the state of 
things here. I was with him and an Indian of his, when I was taken 
prisoner.” 

“| knew it, blast his pictur! pos-si-bil-i-ty! and he’s got away agin, 
by the Lord!” exclaimed Brownhead, 

“Col. Cook,” said Hugh, in a suppressed tone, “ will you step this 
way ’” and taking a light he led hun through the hall into another 
room. Placing the light upon atable, he turned and exclaimed, “ for 
heaven's sake, Colonel, what shall we do” 

“Ts that man telling the truth ’” asked the senior officer. 

“Undoubtedly, sir, he is.” 

“It’s of no use, then, by ——! ‘They'll do just what they please. 
But we'll try to stop their triumph; who can we send to Gen. Silliman, 
immediately ’” 

“ Riggs, himself?” said Hugh, inquiringly. 

“No, no, [ dare not trust him. Let me see; there’s Lockwood— 
he’s just the man; knows every read and lane in the county.” 

“ You're right, sir; [I'll send Richard for him at once.” 

In the course of an hour the messenger was despatched, supplied 
with verbal communications to the General, urging immediate assist- 
ance and detailing the forces and intentions of the enemy. This being 
done, it was the next care of the two oflicers to see what measures 
could be taken for the defense of the place. Leaving Riggs in a kind 
of general custody with Richard and the negro, they hastened to collect 
what individuals they could find, to join the handfull of troops stationed 
there. After doing their utmost, they found it impossible to raise a 
force of two hundred men, and even for these there was mo amunition. 
It was now toward sunrise, and the whole village had become alarmed. 
The small body of patriots had been hastily gathered together with 
such arms as they could procure at the moment. D at that time 
was built mainly upon a single street, running North and South, and 
about a mile in length. At its southern extremity this street or road 
turned to the East, and after proceeding in that direction a little more 
than a furlong, took a winding course over a considerable hill to- 
ward the village of B . ‘There were several dwelling-houses and 
a church belonging to the Episcopal denomination, along that part of 
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the road which run due east, and these formed the lower portion of the 
town. On the corner which we have described, just atthe end of the 
main street, were collected the scanty American forces Col Cook and 
Captain Warden were in earnest cousultanon with some of the inferior 
officers as to the most proper course to be adopted. Meanwhile, the 
women and children of the village, assisted by some few of the men, 


mostly the aged, or those who from some bodily infirmity were unable 


to youn the troops, were making preparations on every side for flight 
Wagons and ox carts, laden with such articles as necessity, avarice. af- 
fection, or whim would select, and often also with females and childre , 
were hurrying through the street towards the North. ‘The sun rose in 
cloudless splendor, and the meadows, forests, and pasture fields, clothed 
in the first verdure of Spring. glistened in the morning radiance. But 
amul the contusion of rattling, shouting, shrieking, and feminine terror, 
there was little opportunity to observe or think of | the appearance of 
external nature. Mrs. Wilkins and Miss Lappet, who were so con- 
spicuous In our first chapter, whom we had nearly forgotten in the hurry 
of narration, were particularly distinguished for their exclamations and 
their exertions. 

“Oh! deary me!” cried the latter, as she was hastening up the street 
with some unnameable articles of female apparel tied up together, de- 
pending from one hand, and a large bandhox from the other, while she 
earned a looking-glass and a china tea-pot under her arms, * what shall 
we do' W hy, iaw ' there's \Irs. Wilkins,” and she passe | across the 
street to share her griefs with that lady, who was proceeding in the same 
direction. 

“ Massy on us!” said Mrs. W. making a full stop, and placing on the 
walk a large wash-tub and a blue umbrella, which she was endeavoring 
lo preserve from British ravages, * is that you, Miss Lappet ’ oh! I'm 
vo glad to see somebody to talk to.” 

“Pick up your things, Mrs. Wilkins,” replied the other, “and we'll 
talk as we goalong. Why,” she continued, asthe matron followed her 
directions, “did you ever hear of the like in all your born days ? 
They're goin’ to burn the town up, and kill all the folks—oh dear! oh 
dear.” 

“ How many on ‘em is there ?” inquired Mrs. Wilkins. 

“Oh! | don’t know, they say there’s millions on ‘em—and they'll 
murder all the men, and they treat the women awfully—they say !” 

“ Miss Lappet,” said the matron, solemnly, “they won't.” 

* There—there’s a cart, and room enough for us on’t too,” cried the 
maiden lady, and shrieking for the vehicle to stop, they hurried to se- 
cure a place in it for their accommodation. 

But we must return to the movements of the two officers. While 
they were yet consulting, Mr. John Warden came to the place of ren- 
dezvous in great excitement. ‘ Look here, sir,” exclaimed he, ad- 
(dressing our hero, “ why the devil didn't you call me up with the rest! 
| might have remained in ignorance till this moment, if it hadn't been 
lor Mrs. Barton—poor woman, she’s horribly frightened. I've sent 
Armstrong off with her and such articles as she wished to carry away, 
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in the old lumber wagon. Richard and that spy are talking over old 
times, and / want to know what we're going to do.” 

“ Why, sir,” said the Colonel, “ we shall be obliged to evacuate the . 
place, | fear.” | 

«“ Evacuate! No, no, fight ‘em, Colonel; give me a musket; zounds' 
evacuate '” 

« But, uncle,” said Hugh, “there are two thousand armed regular 
troops, to somewhat less than two hundred unarmed, unprovided men 
like these here.” ‘The bachelor muttered two or three execrations up. 
on the British in general, and at last replied, “ well, well, 1 suppose 

ou are right, but it’s hard, though.” 

“ We have crammed the church full of stores,” said Col. Cook, “ and 
disposed of more in various places,—what is left we wish to carry 
away with us as far as possible. It will be necessary to procure carts 
and wagons for this purpose, and the sooner we set about it the better,” 
In this opinion the other officers unanimously coincided, and it was 
speedily communicated to the troops. Men were sent in various direc- 
tions to procure vehicles, which were speedily loaded with military 
provisions, and the little band were ready to depart. Richard Brown- 
head was sent for and Riggs guarded by him, and a soldier was placed 
near the centre of the troops. ‘I'wo hours later, D-—— was left almost 
desolate, a few only of the inhabitants, who hoped for safety from their 
inoffensive character, remaining behind. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The spy had correctly stated the number of the forces which were 
now approaching |)——. ‘They consisted of about two thousand men 
under the command of Gen. ‘Tryon. It was nearly two hours past mid 
day, when the van of the hostile troops gained the summit of the em- 
inence southeast of the place, onthe road from B——. Tryon him- 
self, mounted on a noble bay charger, was in front of the whole; on 
his left rode Sir William Erskine, and on his right walked—John Mar- 
tin. As the General reached the top of the hill, and saw the village 
reposing peacefully in the valley beneath, he ordered a halt. ‘Turning 
around, he surveyed for a moment his forces, which were slowly filling 
up the hollow behind him, and then looking again earnestly at the town, 
he exclaimed, pointing with his drawn sword toward the rustic dwell- 
ings, 

“ They'll soon be blazing, Sir William '” 

The knight shook his head, but made no reply. 

“ Well, we must on,” continued Tryon. “ March!” then as they re- 
sumed their progress, addressing the ‘Tory, he inquired, “ which is the 
church you mentioned, Martin ?” 

“ The one nearest us; the rebels have stuffed it full of stores, hoping 


as it belonged to the Establishment it might escape, and secure its cou- 
tents.” 
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“| think we shall take the liberty of removing those contents, how- 
ever,” replied the General, with a laugh, “though we spare the edifice.” 

Aware by the reports of the scouts who had been sent in advance of 
the troops, that the American forces had retreated, the English regiments 
made no delay in entering the town and commencing their work of 
destruction. Dividing into small parties, they ranged at will through 
the place, burning the dwellings and out-houses, and destroying every 
species of consumable property. ‘The church, in which a large quan- 
tity of military stores had been placed, was broken open, its contents 
dragged out, piled into a heap and set on fire. In the short space of 
an hour, the village presented only a dismal scene of blazing habita- 
tions, anda lawless soldiery, glorying in their powers of destruction. 
Several of the inhabitants who had ventured to remain, were seen, 
denounced as rebels, murdered, and their bodies thrown into the flames. 

Among the foremost in the work of ruin was John Martin. With 
Grahtumut by his side, for the Indian had also found his way into the 
Lritish ranks, the ‘Tory heaped up piles of inflammable materials against 
the devoted buildings, and fired them with fiendish delight. When 
they came to the house of Mr. Warden, he first entered it and rifled it 
of every thing valuable, and then consigned it to the same fate with 
the rest. He remained gazing at it ull all his companions deserted 
lim, even to the Indian, and he stood alone in the avenue before it, 
watching the flames as they played about its walls, and burst out of the 
windows. At last, as the roof fell in, he turned to go away. At that 
moment a hand was laid on his shoulder, and a low voice close to his 
ear said, “ a pleasant sight, John.” 

The ‘Tory turned quickly, gazed eagerly into the face of the speak- 
er, and exclaimed, “ Good ——! Riggs, have you escaped /” 

* Ay, Jolin, | was too much for them, and have got back in time to 
take my share of the sport.” 

“ But how, man; how did you contrive it 

“ Hoaxed ‘em,—but never mind that; the undertaking you spoke of, 
in Which you wished to get rid of the Indian; what was it!” 

“The devil, Riggs! I had like to have forgotten that; and Grahti- 
mut's off now, too,—just in time. You've seen this Captain Warden, 
| suppose ; well, he’s got a girl off here in the woods, whom he’s des- 
perately in love with. | hate him, Jim Riggs, and | mean to carry off 
his sweetheart; ha! ha! a glorious plan, isn’t it’ She's a perfect angel 
too—will you go with me, Jim? It wants an hour and a hall of sunset 
yet; she lives with nobody but an old woman.” 

* No, John, | want to stay here and see ‘Tryon ; you'd better go alone ; 
you'll be sure enough.” 

“ Perhaps I will, but I want to be more than sure enough ; however, 
if you can’t go, I'll get some of our friends here ; there's plenty of ‘em 
that'll go a dozen miles for a pretty face.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Riggs, “ you're right; well, 1 must be off—success 
to you ;” he turned and walked hastily away. Proceeding at a rapid 
rate up the main street towards the north, he paused not tll he reached 
the upper part of the town. Several soldiers met and recognized him, 
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but as he was well known among the British troops he was suffered to 
pass without molestation. At last he stopped, sprang over the fence 
into the fields, and crossing several inclosed lots, came to an orchard, 
where a horse, ready caparisoned, was fastened toa tree. Loosing the 
animal, he mounted him, and rode through an opening in the rude fence, 
across another inclosure, and finally again entered the road. He now 
gave spurs to his horse, and advanced with great speed along the route 
which the retreating American forces had taken. In a short time he 
came up with the colonial troops, and dismounting, he hastened at once 
to the van, and saluted Captain Warden. . 

“You return quick, Riggs ; how goes it in D——?’" inquired the 

young officer. 
" «Thad need be in a hurry, Captain,” was the reply. “I've some 
rather particular information to communicate. D—— of course is in a 
blaze. [saw your uncle’s house perish with the rest, and Martin stood 
alone, gloating over it.” 

“ Let it go—let it go; a day of reparation will come sooner or later ; 
but the information you mentioned, what is it?” 

The spy briefly related his conversation with Martin, and when he 
finished, Llugh without speaking hastened to the side of the commanding 
officer, and exclaimed in a low voice, 

“Col. Cook, | must leave the troops for a time, and I wish to take 
Brownhead and Riggs with me.” 

“ We can hardly spare a man now, Captain,” said the Colonel, witha 
surprised look, “much less you ; is the occasion urgent ?” 

“My betrothed bride, sir, who | thought was in a place of safety, is 
in danger of falling into the hands of John Martin. | wish to save her, 
and rid the earth of him.” 

“(o,” said Col. Cook “ for heaven's sake, go; I know too well a 
young man’s feelings to attempt or wish to hinder you. May you suc- 
ceed im both your objects.” 

“ Where shall I probably find you on my return?” inquired Hugh, “ if 
I ever return.” 

* Not tar from this neighborhood. The country will become alarm- 
ed, and I doubt not but that Gen. Silliman is already on the march in 
this direction.” . 

Without further delay, Warden hastened back to the spy and said to 
him ina low voice, 

“ Rigas, | of course wish to defeat this ‘Tory in his machinations; | 
know where the object of his schemes is, and [ intend to hasten there at 
once. Will you accompany me ?” 

* You couldn't please me better, Captain, than by taking me with you 
—shall we vo alone ’” 

* No, Richard must go with us; call him here.” 

Riggs speedily found the hunter and brought him to our hero. 

“ Wall,” said he, “ what's the matter now, Mister Hugh ?” 


* Are you ready to give John Martin another chase, Richard 
ed Warden. 


po” 


inquir- 
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“ Pos-si-bil-i-ty though! have we got a chance at him agin’ Ready ? 
| calculate so. Where on airth is the crittur ?” ; 

“ Not far from Rapaug, I fear.” 

* Blast his infarnal pictur! a’ter Miss Orra agin; wal, wal, come 
along, let's go.” 

In a short time our hero, the hunter, and Riggs, mounted on fresh hors- 
es and armed with rifles, hurried away by a cross-road, leading around 
to the west of D——, toward the Rapaug hills. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


PROGRESS OF CIVIL FREEDOM 


Tue “advancement of civilization” is a phrase often employed in 
the most trivial connections, but which, in its reality and importance, is 
deserving our serious consideration. Progression may be well termed 
a law of human society. Onward is the motto of life. In every de- 
partment of the arts and of practical life, improvement has followed 
improvement in such rapid succession, that life now bears no resem- 
blance to life in days gone by. In the profound researches of science, 
the investigations of philosophy, and in every species of human learn- 
ing, the mind continues to advance nearer, still nearer to ideal perfection, 
with time its only limit, and disposition its only hindrance. And such 
indeed is the legitimate result of our mental constitution. Possessing 
a mind all-grasping and unlimited in its expansion, active and inquisi- 
tive; ammated by passion and urged on by ambition, the course of man 
must be onward and his goal improvement. 

The superiority of modern society over the ancient, inno way per- 
haps would appear in so favorable a light, as by making the moral in- 
fluence exerted in each, the measure of their comparative excellence 
The exchange of physical for moral power, is the chief purpose of all 
human instruction, Liberty cannot hope for a stable existence, or right 
for an universal acknowledgment, till morals are not only the result of 
our religious obligations, but also regulate all our social and civil rela- 
tions. ‘To unite civil with religious freedom, and to recognize private 
equality as the foundation of political power, has been the object, first 
in unportance, but almost the last to be achieved in the past history of 
man. ‘This has been the especial prerogative of modern times. Slavery 
no longer presents the plea of justice for its support, and tyranny hides 
her coward head in lands of semi-barbarism. Slavery, it is true, sull 
poilutes the character of America, the freest land the sun shines upon ; 
but as a damning legacy of former generations, which even the consid- 
erations of temporary expediency can barely tolerate. ‘The unanimous 
voice of the enlightened world is in favor of civil freedom, neither 
through prejudice or preference, or as a favor granted to the crowd, but 
a8 an inborn and undeniable right. With this, the received opinion of 
sucicty, better can never be succeeded by worse. We regard it as the 
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chief bulwark of our own hopes of political prosperity, a bond of union 
to philanthropists, and the harbinger of a glorious era. 

‘The very character of politcal truth may be considered the principal 
cause of its gradual progress. Immutable In its nature, and universal 
in its application to every social relation, it contains that within itself, 
which must convince mankind of its laws and their importance, when- 
ever they rightly comprehend the object of their own existence, and 
their duties in promoting the natural peace and harmony of the world. 
Duty, as regulating the mutual intercourse of man, as constituting a 
motive to action universally received, is of such a nature, that the hu- 
man mind can neither deny or forego its authority. Among the plains 
of Hindoostan, the African deserts, or the American forests, as well as 
in civilized communities, it is the prime mover of every religious feeling 
and action. But we are compelled to admit, that its precepts have but 
seldom been correctly understood, or the heart is far blacker than we 
would willingly believe. One of the chief advantages of the advance- 
ment of civilization is, to define the precise limits of duty, and enforce 
its dictates. By tearing away the thick veil of mysticism, which, -as 
the garb of iniquity is wont to deceive the ignorant—leads them to be- 
lieve virtue vice—it discloses the secret springs of action, and renders 
principle the moral governor of ourrace. ‘Thus our true duty becomes 
our guide, without the liability of being perverted, and he who acts the 
villain must also possess the villain’s character. 

But this, which ought to embrace our whole conduct, has been gen- 
erally, heretofore, and is too often at the present day, restricted to 
private morality. ‘There are few truths of more importance to man 
than political truths, and they may be said to bear the same relations 
to his temporal that religious truths do to his eternal wellare. Yet for 
many centuries this principle of duty was rarely, if ever, applied to civil 
relations. ‘True, politics have been confounded with religion, church 
united with state, and duty to God substituted for duty to man. A griev- 
ous mistake, well characteristic of human fallibility, and one which 
has clearly proved that if it is human to err, it is also our lot fearfully 
to atone for our faults. [tis perfectly natural indeed, that the claims of 
religion should be recognized previous to the existence of civil freedom. 
For the existence of a creator is engraved on our very hearts, so that 
even the ignorant must believe, though he may not appreciate. He may 
neglect the loud calls of religion for justice to mortals, but can never 
overlook his own dependence on an immortal being. But liberty, we 
contend, cannot exist as a right, until our social duties are well under- 
stood, and possess the same influence as other moral principles over 
the minds of the virtuous portion of society. For such is the progress 
of society. In its earliest stages men are ruled by circumstances— 
in its more advanced, periods by principle. Nor can any institution be 
permanent in an enlightened community, which is not based on such 
foundations. Such we would believe is the basis of our own republic, 
constitutes its strength, and will alone ensure its success. If it perish, 
the same funeral knell may serve for liberty and hope. 


We have frequently seen the freedom of the present traced back to 
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the days of early lore. Greece and Rome are pointed out as the noble 
examples we should imitate. Far be it from us to detract ought from 
their fame, But we deny that the principle of universal equality—our 
own impregnable fortress—was ever acknowledged. ‘Theirs was the 
freedom of might, not of right. The will of the small portion of the 
citizens who managed the government, restricted neither by conscience 
or duty, was as absolute as the tyrants, and often as unjust. Slavery 
existed in its worst forms, the reght unquestioned. Encroachments 
upon foreign powers were deemed not only politic but laudable. And 
oppression at home, as well as conquest abroad, formed an essential part 
of their state policy. The security of walled towns, the habits of 
pastoral life, and the independence of mountaineers, have been looked 
upon as the great sources of human freedom—the means of its preser- 
vation—and the ultimate causes of those mighty revolutions in latter 
times. ‘The important influence of these we readily admit; but like 
the investigations of the alchymists, they have led to the discovery of 
principles wholly unsuspected before, but now universally allowed, if 
not practiced. ‘Phen liberty was but a name for unrestrained license, 
now, itis the tithe of a sacred and inalienable right. ® 

‘The progress of liberty must be, and has been, coincident with the 
progress of learning. ‘There is no civilized nation on the face of the 
earth, which has not sprung from barbarian ancestors, except our own ; 
ud the course of improvement, thus far, is a good illustration of the 
principle we wish to establish. Knowledge needs but be once acquired, 
and it has an existence as real and stable as the everlasting hills. In 
the infaney of society, as nothing is known, chance and experiment 
are the only means of self-cultivation, and nations often continue long 
in this feeble state, before they learn the use of their intellectual facul- 
ties, and take the first step in the “ march of civilization.” ‘This has 
frequently been termed the natural state of man ; and in one sense it truly 
may be considered such; for natural causes and the crude uncultivated 
passions of the breast alone influence his conduct. If liberty exists, it 
is the liberty of accident, not of principle. ‘The wandering Arab, or 
roaming savage, like the horde of bandits, are free, simply because 
no one has subdued them ; and the power which constitutes their sole 
security to-day, may be the cause of their subjection to-morrow. 

But after men are convinced of the existence, as well as of the im- 
portance of learning, and the period of youth has arrived—that period 
of society, when the enthusiastic student and visionary alchymist, 
consume day and night in their lonely cell, wasting life away in dili- 
gent thought and unremitting toil—advancement even here is necessarily 
slow. The little that already has been revealed, is easily learned, and 
like the light which penetrates the grate of the prisoner's cell, merely 
serves to render his darkness visible, and his confinement the more 
paintul. ‘This is emphatically the age of discovery—discovery both of 
the principles established for the regulation of the material world, and 
of those for the government of mankind. When leading minds point 
out the paths their successors explore—when physical and political 
truths become no longer imaginary, but real. Now a Galileo and a 
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Bacon penetrate and divulge the secret arcana of nature. Not far 
distant tollow those terrible revolutions, which shook Europe to her 
centre—those mighty heavings of her populace, in their attempts to 
shake off the yoke of oppression, which have | produced a change oj 
opinion respecting their social rights, in no way inferior to that effected, 
by these scholars, respecting the laws of the world we inhabit. ‘Taking 
his results from the study, and applying them to practical life, posterity 
reap the full advantage of the philosopher's investigations. Society 
rapidly advances into the full vigor of manhood. Knowledge becomes 
an essential characteristic of a noble man, and right of a noble govern. 
ment. - . 

Such, in our opinion, is the present condition of the enlightened world, 
or at least soon willbe. ‘There appears to us, indeed, to be a close and 
striking resemblance between the enterprise of middle life and the 
multifarious projects, religious, moral, and political, which are now oc- 
cupying the attention of every civilized people. We are no dreamers 
in human perfectability, but the natural order of things would certainly 
indicate, that a wise old age should succeed our present state. Expe- 
rience is the only book which the great mass of men can read with 
profit to themselves. Its pages are now rapidly turning, and a lesson 
of wisdom must be the inevitable result. 

The germ of political power was planted at the creation, and inherent 
in man, is now a wide-spreading tree that covers the earth. It has 
offered to our race many bright promises of universal happiness and 


prosperity, but, like the first blossoms of the fruit-tree, they have proved 
premature and unproductive. These blossoms have been succeeded 
by others less deceptive, and the fruit—political equality—is now, 
under the clear sun of general intelligence, rapidly ripening for a glorious 
harvest. Z. 


HOME. 


How many are the tender chords that move 
At mention of that fondly cherished spot. 
"Twas there young life first dawned upon us. There 
Intelligence peeped forth, a feeble ray 
Of light divine ; but destined yet, perhaps, 
To span a boundless universe at once, 
And fathom nature's deepest, blindest works: 
And upward rising, scale those dizzy heights, 
The boldest seraph’s wing ne'er yet assayed, 
While toiling to behold creation’s bound. 


The name of Morner, which we there first learned 
To lisp, comes up with all its magic charms, 
To add attraction to the place, and shed 
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A brighter lustre ‘round each hallowed nook. 
"Twas there she opened to our wondering minds 
Those holy truths, so vast that Angels scarce 
Can comprehend them, in their full extent; 
And yet so simple that the merest child— 
Enlightened from on high—ean understand, 


And learn the way to everlasting life 


The thought of home enkindles up afresh 


The loves and passions of life's early morn. 


The waking dreams of childhood's happy hours, 


With all their numberless, enchanting scenes— 
Like recollections of som: fairy tale, 

Of angel-forms and earthly paradise 

Come rushing through the mind; wunparting life, 
And jey, and hope, and warm affections, such 
As in the spring of life are wont to fire 

The youthful breast, before the chilling hand 

Of time—the frosts of unrequited love— 

The cold returns of misplaced confidence— 
Have nipt the tender bud of hope, and shut 


The avenues, through which affections flow 


Fain would I cast a parting glance at those 
‘Transporting hours,—reflecting brightness, lke 
The cloudless beams of a May-mornng sun,— 
Ere misty darkness veils them from my eyes, 

Or time hath borne me on, with rapid wing, 
Beyond their sight. Each passing year obscures 
The view, and makes their mem'ry more and more 
Like some fond, fleeting dream, which leaves a faint, 
Though lingering impression on the mind. 

And yet they tell of young companions gone— 

Of friends and playmates sleeping in the grave— 
Of broken ties, and sundered bonds, which nought 
But death could break.—Of happy spirits, free 

‘To roam the fields of endless blessedness ; 

And sometimes, doubtless, wand'ring back to meet 
Faniiliar friends on oft frequented ground, 

‘To cheer their lonely pilgrumage, and help 


Them on to bliss. 


Who would not love at times 
To steal from busy life, and linger near 
His childhood’s home? and revel 'mid the thoughts 
Of by-gone days and early happiness’ 
When ev'ry grove was filled with nchest strains 
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Of music, and each lawn wore freshness, like 
Another Eden :—when the very flowers 

‘That grew around our feet, fit emblems seemed 
of life: and Nature's self looked but to smile.— 
When all the world was clad in friendship’s garb, 
And knave and rillain were unmeaning sounds— 
When ev'ry thing we saw, and felt, and heard, 
‘To us was real as the ground we trod: 

And men were judged of, not by inward worth, 
But by the hollow forms of outward show,— 
The only standard artless innocence 


Had learned to use. 


I envy not the man, 
Who treads with stoic feet o'er scenes like these— 
Whose heart leaps not, at sight of childish mirth— 
Who does not, in imagination, love 
‘To turn, and live again his boyhood o'er: 
Nor like the eagle, feels his youth renewed, 
When from long absence homeward bent, his eye 
Expies each tree, and shrub, and rising knoll, 
As when in simple innocence he first 
Went forth, and thought he saw the bounds of earth. 
Hie soul befits a monster, not a man. 
And better might he seck some lonely haunt, 
And lead a hermit’s solitary life, 
With no compamons but the senseless brutes— 
No friends to stand beside his dying bed, 
Or bear his body to its last repose,— 
Than mock his fellow men with human form, 
While nothing human dwells within his breast. 
There let him listen to the dismal owl, 


Or start to hear the ill-omened raven ery— 

Let croaking frogs disturb his troubled sleep, 

And grinning witches dance around his couch ; 
But keep—Oh ! keep him from the haunts of men, 
Lest curses rest upon them for hia sake, 

Whose heart of steel knows no accord with theirs, 
Nor harmonizes with the softest notes 


That move the human soul. 
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‘Tne distinguishing characteristic of the present age seems to be an 
ardent zeal for reform. A Catholic priest inculcates the doctrine of 
total abstinence from intoxicating liquors, and immediately the spark- 
ling cup is,dashed to the earth ; an Irish repealer excites a little peaceful 
agitation, and the mightiest empire inthe world is shaken to its founda- 
tions. Wonderful indeed is the rapidity with which these great human 
regenerations advance, if we compare them with those of former ages. 
‘There we can distinctly trace the progress of the little curl cloud as it 
makes it way slowly, though steadily, above the horizon and advances 
against the numerous Opposing currents; here, almost the first intima- 
tion we have of its approach, is in the rattling of the thunder and the 
confusion of the elements. ‘Then it took centuries to effect the most 
indispensable reform ; now, little more than years are requisite for the 
most radical changes. 

We are not of those, who derive the greatest pleasure from censuring 
every thing which is done now-a-days, neither of those who imagine 
that man has reached the extreme point, the “ultima Thule” of bis 
destination, whence he is soon to retrograde, or whence, at least, he is to 
hope for no further progress. We see that he has been steadily on the 
advance for the last thousand years, and can perceive no reason why 
he shall not continue so for a thousand more. Indeed, we think that 
such must be the case almost in his own despite. Yet where is the 
bold heart, the confident mind, that entertains no fears from this spirit 
of reform? Whois there that does not see in many of its manifesta- 
tions the presages of troubles, dangers, and horrors, that threaten to vie 
with, if not to surpass any that the reign of terror ever witnessed’ If 
there are any such, we are not of the number. It is impossible 
tw behold, without apprehension, the enthusiastic ardor which per- 
vades certain classes upon many of these subjects; and none, if we- 
may judge of the blossoms, promises a richer crop of tumult and de- 
struction than Liberty. It may excite some surprise, that an American 
should express doubts with regard to the beneficial effects which an 
ardor for liberty is likely to produce ; yet it is even so. The most 
zealous Christian of the eleventh and twelfth centuries might have 
doubted the salutary consequences of the religious enthusiasm which 
distinguished that era. He might have discerned, in the enthusiasm 
that made the good Christian, the devout and pious man, or that girded 
on the sword in defense of the pilgrims to the holy shrine, the same 
feeling, that, a little perverted, was to assume the most hideous forms 
of fanaticism, to turn the lance against the breast of his brethren who 
might differ somewhat in doctrine from himself, and to make one vast 
funeral pile of the fairest portion of Europe. So it is with us. Rever- 
encing in the highest degree the banner under which the reformers 
march, we cannot but fear that it will be polluted in scenes of blood, 
which nothing but its own sacred character will prevent from covering 
it with disgrace. Liberty is to usa real thing, and not a name, not 
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a mere phantasin of the enthusiast’s brain, Its constituent and es. 
sential parts are peace, good order, security, and we may add, that sug. 
yested by Mr. Carlyle, bread. If these are obtained under the despot's 
rule, then there does the eagle of liberty perch, rather than on the Pap. 
theon of anarchical revolutionists. Much is said of the practical na- 
ture of the age. In relation to the physical sciences it undoubtedly is go. 
Few researches are made in them without an eye to practical utility, 
The chemist no longer wearies himself for years in search of the phi- 
losopher's stone, or the other dreams of alchemy, but rather employs 
the vast resources of his art in discovering the properties of steam ; 
while the philosopher, discarding the idea of perpetual, inherent mo- 
tion, is content to apply the mighty powers of nature to his machines. 
But far other is the state of the speculative sciences, and particularly 
those of politics and government, upon which chiefly reform is running 
madly through the world. In these we seem to be still theorizing with 
Aristotle, or rhetorizing with Plato. Neither has the experience of 
twenty centuries cast any satisfactory light upon the much-vexed ques- 
tion of the capability of man to govern himself; nor does the vast mass 
of facts which history furnishes, enable him to deduce any definite and 
well-established conclusion upon the important point. Indeed, in this, 
government appears to bear a close resemblance to medicine. The 
physician who, practising upon the Sangrado system, should pre- 
scribe in every case a remedy which has been successful in one, with- 
out regard to the constitution and habits of the patient, or the various 
symptoms of the disease, would deservedly obtain the reputation of a 
quack. So with the statesman; the phenomena which he observes in 
one country must be materially modified in their application to another. 
History may cast much light upon his course, but it furnishes him with 
no “ Pocket Manual” of political medicine, by which he may heal the 
disorders of the state ; no panacea, whichis to remove all diseases, past, 
present, and to come. In truth, he who pronounces any single form 
of government or institution the best in the world, the one, is very like 
the quack who declares No. 6 to be “ the universalest remedy in crea- 
tion,’ and who administers it, on all occasions, alike to his horse and 
his son. Yet how often has this kind of quackery been introduced into 
politics?’ We have seen English measures ingrafted upon our policy, 
without the slightest regard to the differences which exist between the 
natures and the situations of the countries. ‘That they were beneficial 
there, was considered as quite suflicient evidence that ‘they would prove 
sv here. Such, however, is the tendency of this reforming spirit. Ei- 
ther laying down some vain theory, it proceeds to act upon it, without 
reflecting upon the consequences, or it deduces its argument from cases 
in no way analogous. ‘The results of such a course, it is evident, must 
be highly pernicious. ‘To illustrate our remarks, we will cite an ex- 


ample—that of England, over which the storm is rapidly gathering in 
all its blackness. 


A large party now exists in that country, which, deriving confidence 
from its success in ours, would there also indefinitely extend popular 
rights. ‘There can scarce be two cases more dissimilar. ‘The one is 
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democratic in all its feelings and interests,—was founded upon these 
principles, which have “ grown with its growth and strengthened with 
its strength,” and, moreover, enjoys advantages for their de velopment, 
in the character of its inhabitants, the nature and extent of its territory, 
possessed to an equal degree by no other people. ‘The other has ever 
been accustomed to aristocratic institutions, and is oppressed with a re- 
dundant population, confined within the limits of a small island. Under 
these circumstances it is, that they would proclaim the universal equality 
of man,—that they would open the ballot-box to the ignorant manufac- 
rer of Leeds, equally with the intelligent merchant of London. This 
is evidently the course of events in England. Power is rapidly gliding 
from the hands of the few to the many ; not an intelligent and well- 
educated, but an ignorant and degraded many. ‘The contest is not one 
for the abolition of corn-laws, or the repeal of an oppressive and obnoxious 
tariff, (which, however, we are endeavoring to fasten upon ourselves,) 
or for the adoption of any measures which may tend to ameliorate the 
condition of the poorer classes. Were this all, we should only say, 
“God speed you!’ But, although these may appear on the surface, 
if we look a little deeper, we cannot fail to perceive, that the real strug- 
gle is one for power. It is but the onward progress of that ball which 
the sans-culottes of Paris set in motion. “ Democracy,” says Carlyle, 
“is everywhere the inexorable demand of these ages, swiitly fulfilling 
itself. From the thunder of Napoleon battles to the jabbering of open 
vestry in St. Mary Axe, all things announce Democracy.’ We cannot 
but doubt whether these principles can ever be applied with safety in 
Europe, but have no hesitation in averring, that they cannot at the 
present time, 

“ Olten,”’ says some writer,—we quote from memory,—‘ have we 
seen a child, mounted on the shoulders of his father, clap his hands 
and cry that he was taller than pa”’ Such, we imagine, would be the 
state of England, were the universal suffrage adopted. ‘The people 
might boast of their liberty and equal rights, but they would sull be 
destitute, miserably destitute of the bodily or intellectual strength which 
alone renders it respectable. ‘The height of which they were proud, 
would prove illusory, and they would have at last to descend to the level 
to which nature has allotted them. The possession of certain privileges 
does not constitute the freeman ; it is the safety with which these may 
be intrusted to him. It is not the universal exercise of the mght of 
suffrage that elevates the American citizen, but rather the intellectual 
and moral cultivation, which renders him capable of deciding upon 
the laws by which he will be governed. Strip him of these, and you 
convert his beverage into poison, his blessing into a curse. Indeed, 
already have we experienced many inconveniences from granting this 
privilege to ignorant emigrants, although they constitute not a tthe of 
our population. Unable to appreciate its value, they are ready at all 
times to dispose of it to the highest bidder , and thus a system of cor- 
ruption and bribery is engendered, the effects of which, in some of our 
large cities, are severely felt, and which, were it to become general, 
would prove utterly destructive. That such consequences would ensue 
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in a far greater degree upon its introduction into any of the European 
states, the mass of the people of which are of this character, none can 
reasonably doubt. . : 

Another evil of this reforming spirit, closely connected with the one 
we have just been discussing, but of far greater magnitude, is its eyi. 
dent tendency to excite a war of classes, of all the most horrible, as it 
can only terminate in the extermination of one or the other. Passing 
by its advance to this in our own country, we again revert to the case of 
England. We can there plainly perceive the leaven of discontent fer- 
menting in the breasts of the lower classes against the “ unworking aris- 
tocracy,”’ the gay and flippant noble, who, with his £100,000 a year, 
spends his time between the fox-chase and the race-field, or in exciting 
the admiration of gaping Londoners, by some new and splendid equipage. 
That there should exist such a class, that there should be men in so- 
ciety, who can boast that for twenty generations the hands of their an- 
cestors have never been soiled with work, is, when viewed theoretically, 
a melancholy fact. Yet where is the country in which, to some ex- 
tent, it does not exist? Where is the hive that has not its drones ? 
Even in this “mammon-loving Yankee land’’ of ours, there are num- 
bers, as he who will turn his mind to the Broadway D’Orsays, will rea- 
dily allow. ‘They are small imitations, it is true, a kind of breastpin 
likeness, but the features are impressed with the fidelity of the daguerre- 
otype. But, could the English destroy, without a convulsion, their or- 
der of nobility, would it be well, would it be politic, to do so’? With- 
out entering into a discussion of this question in all its bearings, we 
would merely refer to the effects induced in France by the adoption of 
a similar measure. The revolution abolished all distinction of rank, 
and introduced the law of equal inheritance, than which none could be 
theoretically more just, but which in practice has proved a blighting 
curse to the land, the very locust of political legislation. Agriculture 
has in consequence been reduced to a miserably low state. Yet the 
one is the natural result of the other. ‘To render the abolition of titles 
effectual, there must be devised some measure by which an aristocracy 
of wealth will not arise, equally proud, equally idle, and equally 
detestable. Indeed, speak as we may about the natural equality of 
man, there is not a country in which it is practically acknowledged ; 
wealth, education, talent, must and will inevitably form distinctions in 
society. Sweep away one body of nobility, and another arises. Wealth 
will be obtained ; this gives education, and education soon acquires 
power. Occasionally some mighty genius appears, who breaks the 
shackles of society ; some Burns, to pour forth, behind his plough, the 
melody of heaven’s sweetest music, or some Henry, to enkindle, by 
his deep-souled eloquence, the smouldering flames of independence. 
But these are rare exceptions, while the rule seems to be one established 
by nature ; it may be modified, but never wholly abolished. ‘This modi- 
fication the English constitution imposes upon it to as high a degree as 
circumstances will allow. That the noble enjoys any privileges de- 
structive to the peace, happiness, and welfare of the poor, we cannot 
learn. He is no longer, as in the reign of Charles II, or of good Queen 
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Anne, privileged to seduce the wife or the daughter, and then, if need 
be, consummate the crime by the murder of the husband or father. The 
execution of Earl Ferrers has long since announced that a patent of no- 
bility affords no protection even against the ignominious punishment of 
the gallows. Whuile then the English have much to lose by abolishing 
their order of nobility, we cannot perceive that any solid advantage will 
accrue to them. 

But a feature of these reforms, more alarming than the things them- 
selves, is the startling rapidity with which they are moving onward. 
We are taught in mechanics, that it is of the utmost importance that 
motion should be regular and uniform, and that all sudden changes of 
velocity should be carefully avoided, on account of their tendency to de- 
range the whole machine. So we conceive it to be with government ; 
all precipitate alterations of existing systems must prove highly danger- 
ous, and none more so than that by which a large body of ignorant and 
degraded people are elevated to power, Unaccustomed to the giddy 
height, they invariably rush into the most fatal extremes. In this may 
be sought the cause of the atrocities which almost disgraced the banner 
of popular liberty during the French Revolution, which sickened the 
hearts of the most philanthropic, and made them despair of man’s ever 
attaining the exalted destiny which their ardent imaginations had hoped 
for him. 

We are also aware that the English claim for themselves an exemp- 
tion from such terrors, on account of the temperate and steady character 
of the people. It will readily be acknowledged, that in this they pos- 
sess a superiority over the mercurial temperament of their neighbors. 
How much such advantages will serve them in averting popular fury, 
is still to be proved. When, however, they point us to the revolutions 
through which they have passed, not only unscathed, but even improved, 
we must disavow the test. In none of their revolutions has the popular 
element predominated ; in none have the people asserted their sove- 
reign right to govern themselves, or to share to an extensive degree in 
the management of the state. ‘They have rather borne the character of 
redressers of grievances, and have been decidedly conservative. It is 
true that the Long Parliament abolished the House of Lords, and cen- 
tred all power in the Commons ; but in this the mass of the people took 
no share, or claimed no authority for themselves. ‘They had freed them- 
selves from the burdens of ship-money and arbitrary imprisonment ; they 
had punished a faithless king, and made examples of his ministers, and 
they retired to their homes quiet and content, ‘They permitted, without 
a struggle, the power to pass into the hands of Cromwell, and they wel- 
comed, with cheers and gratulations, the return of the ancient dynasty. 
Still more decided was the conservative nature of the revolution of 
1688: it indeed was little more than the change of a popish for a prot- 
estant king. The “ million-headed hydra’’ is, in truth, but lately arous- 
ing, and it remains yet to be seen whether the butcher of England will 
revolt more at the sight of blood, than the dancing-master of France. 
We hope, but can scarce believe, that he will. 

We have used England as an illustration of our remarks ; but it 1s 
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by no means the only country which is threatened by this reforming 
mania. We cannot but fear that our own proud eagle is drooping under 
its insidious attacks, that patriotism is degenerating, and that the peace, 
safety, and very existence of the Union, is being sacrificed to its vis. 
ionary theories. In France, too, it still has a powerful influence ; and 
although at present it may be quiet, yet the whole world is conscious 
that Its repose depends upon the life of a single old man, and awaits 
with anxiety the direction which it will take upon his death. 

In conclusion, we will say, that undoubtedly the world is much in- 
debted to this spirit. Often has it appeared in times of trouble and 
danger, rectifying the wrong, and making straight the crooked. It 
saved Europe from the merciless fangs of a vicious and depraved hier- 
archy, and dissolved the spell which had so long held it in a thraldom, 
more wonderful than that of which Rome had boasted in the proudest 
days of her imperial rule. It twice rescued England from the grasp of 
faithless tyrants, and has rendered her the most powerful of nations. 
Much it has done. Much, certainly, remains to be done. Without in- 
dulging in any fanciful visions of human perfectibility, or the establish- 
ment of democracy in all countries, we still believe that man is destined 
to advance to an elevation whence he will look down upon us as we now 
do upon our ancestors of the ninth or tenth centuries. But this ascent, 
to be beneficial, to be safe, must be gradual. ‘The measures for his im- 
provement must be conducted with temperate firmness, and are not to 
be sought in the immediate overthrow of existing institutions. 


DEFECTS OF THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF COLLEGE EDUCATION, 
AND THEIR REMEDY. 


In prefixing to our sheet such a title as this, we would not have it 
supposed that it is our intention to furnish even a list of all the evils 
that exist under this system, much less to enter into a discussion 
of all the deficiences which occur in the discipline and character of 
the various colleges in our land; we would merely point out some of 
those blemishes which deface them all alike—and to which, therefore, 
the common attention of the literary world should be directed—with 
their cure ; and to do this with the greater regularity and the clearer 
comprehension of our subject, let us take a single glance at its origin 
and history. 

The sun of autumn was shedding his “ last, lingering ray” upon the 
white church spire and the many colored foliage which adorned the 
young hamlet of Charlestown, in the year of grace 1638, and was light- 
ing up, for the last time on earth, the fast-closing eyes of John Harvard, 
as with a dying effort he perused again the instrument which was des- 
tuned to give to objects of benevolence those worldly goods he could 
not carry hence to the land of spirits. Dully and listlessly he pored 
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over the details and distribution which filled up the greater portion of 
it, but when its last provision met his dim and failing gaze, all dullness 
and listlessness was gone at once—* death's hour of prophecy” inspir- 
ed him; and with all the confidence of unshrinking faith, he looked for- 
ward to the period when light and education should flow, in vlad and 
abundant streams, from the well of knowledge wherein he had hidden 
his wealth. Short, indeed, may have been his vision, but sure are we 
its triumph was complete ; for his few last moments kindled with the 
simile of successful benevolence, with the joyful consciousness of ac- 
complished good ; and while it still played upon his pallid countenance, 
and lit it up with a glow of Christian exultation, “ the silver chord was 
broken,” and the soul, which had animated the father of America’s first 
college, fled to its last account, 

Years rolled away ; and the tree of knowledge, planted by a dying 
hand, was carefully tended by the growing colonies around it. ‘The 
storms of successive wars beat upon it; but, rooted on the rock of pious 
charity and good principle, it survived every shock, and extended the 
shadow of its beneficial influence farther and still wider. The colony 
of Connecticut for some time assisted it, until, called back by the foun- 
dation of a similar establishment at home, they turned their donations 
into a more domestic channel; guarded by wiser care, and prospered 
by better fortune, ourown Alma Mater hastened rapidly onward in her 
iitellectual growth, ull at last, side by side with her sister institution, 
Yale College remains with but a single rival on the whole American 
continent, 

Had we time, gentle reader, it would be amusing and instructive to 
detail, in the quaint language of colonial days, the singular incidents 
which fill up the early biography of our colleges, and enumerate the do- 
nations, of every imaginable sort, received from sundry generous hands, 
both public and private. But we must turn from such pleasant remin- 
iscences to later and (alas!) more degenerate days—days, when rash 
denominational and sectional feeling studs the vast extent of our territory 
with imperfect and most defective colleges, whose influence (as coll: ges) 
is rather injurious than otherwise—days, when the misguided love of 
education sendggforth multitudes of ill taught, almost uneducated men, 
with all the legal rank and dignity of high literary and classical attain- 
ments. 

On a hasty consideration, it might appear that to multiply colleges— 
especially in the more ignorant parts of our country—would be to dis- 
seminate light and knowledge, and therefore to benefit the community ; 
but it should be remarked that these institutions exert a twofold influ- 
ence, one instructive and beneficial, the other entirely separate, and 
(as we think) unnecessarily evil. Could not a majority of them teach 
as successfully, if called schools? Would not the design of education 
be as well carried out, without the pompous and expensive array of 
Trustees, Professors, and ‘Tutors, which is considered an indispensable 
appendage of such establishments? Might nota High School, with one 
teacher, and perhaps an assistant, give to its pupils all the good to be 
derived from a great portion of our “ colleges ” Itis the unnecessary 
ev! of which we complain, and which we would remove , hailing joy- 
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fully the erection of schools, we would deprecate the superfluous increase 
of colleges. 

One of the worst results of this reckless system, is the irregularity 
it introduces, by placing the partially taught on the same legal footing 
with the fully educated. Were it not invidious to particularize, we 
might mention a large number of institutions, whose course of study is 
as far below our own, as this is below that of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
suiting themselves to the state of knowledge in the community, instead 
of elevating it, they lower their standard more and more, until they be- 
come mere classical seminaries in all but the name. It is true they 
advance the cause of education a little ; but this advancement, (as was 
before remarked) is apart from their influence as colleges; yet in spite 
of their evident inferiority, the state laws make no distinction in favor 
of the better. The alumni of such institutions have the same privileges 
in pursuit of their professional studies as the sons of Harvard or Yale; 
but two years’ preparation are required for the half-taught graduate, 
while the school-boy of perhaps higher attainments, must expend three 
in traveling over the same ground. Such have been the rash enact- 
ments of over-zealous and benevolent legislators, and surely the evil 
which results is great, calling for prompt attention and redress. 

Another prominent ill effect of this system, is its tendency to inflame 
and perpetuate local, denominational prejudice. What calls into exist- 
ence these literary fungi’ What has led to this almost useless expendi- 
ture of funds and talent, so much better applied elsewhere? One 
grand cause, and one which operates more powerfully in the new states 
than it can here, is the wish of every sect to gain power for itself by 
prejudicing the feelings of educated men in its own favor, training up, as 
it were, an antipathy to its rivals, and a prepossession towards itself. 
As soon as one college has thus been established, the opposite sect 
drags into feeble and reluctant life an “ antagonist institution,” to be 
supported a few years by party strife and jealousy,—then fall back to 
idle uselessness, a dead weight upon the community. 

But what becomes of the pupils thus educated? What effect is pro- 
duced upon their denominational prejudices? Is it not probable that 
they will be strengthened and influenced by intercourgg with minds of 
a higher class, which entertain the same feelings ? Perhaps these stric- 
tures will be considered severe, but we must believe it were better to 
have a school with liberal, general religious instruction, than a college 
with such consequences and such an aim. 

Again, it is a well known fact that the expenses of an institution do 
not increase in the same ratio with the number of students ; if, for ex- 
ample, the number of undergraduates in this college were doubled, the 
outlay on the part of the corporation would not of necessity be twice 
as great as it now is. Suppose, then, the actual expenditure upon 
the ten colleges of Ohio to be three hundred dollars a year each, 
would not the three thousand thus employed promote more powerfully 
the cause of education, if concentrated upon one? A greater number of 
pupils could be supported, as we have attempted to prove ; and the 
wealth of such an establishment would render it far more independent 
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1 its discipline and exalted in its standard, than the ten could be; the 
reaction Ol suc h advantages would again give it new and on reased 
impulse tu extend its operations and perfect its means of imstructuion 
\s at prese nt situated, these colle yes cannot possibly enlorce the strict 


and salutary rules of morality and industry so carefully observed in the 
older and better established : they have not 


md cannot have, the con- 
trol over public Opinion or the internal firmness, which an accumula- 
tion of their now divided strength could produc e. 

It appears then, that the great deficiencies which stain the American 
system of college education, are poverty and consequent dependence, 


sectarian influence, and low standard in mental and moral dise ipline ; 
and that these defects result in great measure trom the number of such 
establishments. Let us look, now, for the root of this evil. and we shall 
be ready to search for the remedy necessary. 


= W hence arises this super- 
abundance ? 


What drags these seminaries to their unnatural elevation, 
or what void to they attempt to supply ? 

We think the true answers to these inquiries will be found in the want 
of a proper standard, by which to legislate for colleges—of some fixed 
estimate wherewith to value the pretensions of any imstitution to the 
name and immunities of a “ college”—of some conspicuous landmark, 
by whose direction bewildered legislators may direct their course, and 
arrive at a safe result as to the ne essary provisions on this important 
subject : and into the qualities which must characterize sucha standard, 
we will now briefly inquire. 

It should be national in its establishment and support. Would it suf- 
fice for our design, that Harvard or Yale should be called first rate 
institutions by the law, and thus erected as the standard of government? 
Certainly not, if they remained as independent of the nation’s rulers 
as they now are; their course, uninfluenced by the progress of the 
country, would sull be that of private colleges, and local jealousies 
would effectually prevent state legislatures from emulating them, or fol- 
lowing in their path to high excellence and reputation. Besides, these 
institutions, first endowed by private benevolence, could not be made 
national, without so perverting their original plan, as to leave them no 
longer the same in nature,—and such a perversion would be an act of 
injustice to its original founders. ‘The nation, then, must create and 
preserve its own standard—enrich it by its own favor—govern it by its 
own free and liberal principles—and establish a sort of literary execu- 
tive, to exert a beneficial influence over the less patronized and power- 
ful colleges. 

‘This national institution should be free from all sectarianism ; and 
here we see another cogent reason why no existing university should 
be applied to this use. Each one is under the influence of some par- 
ticular denomination, and if patronized by government, the suspicion 
would be excited, that our rulers, in the very teeth of their solemn oath, 
Were supporting one sect at the expense of the others. How this end 
could be best attained, we will not take upon ourselves to decide , but 
matters might be so contrived, as to promote morality, and even Chris- 
ianity, without an unjust encouragement of any exclusive party. We 
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would not have a Girard College, to put down religion ; but an impar- 
tial beneficence to all. 

The basis of our literary temple should be as elevated as possible. 
The offspring of a giant nation should itself be gigantic, alike at its 
birth and in its subsequent growth. All the knowledge of the world 
should be included in its compass ; all the intellect of the nation should 
combine to strengthen its powers or exalt its fame. Holding up to it 
self a lofty standard—giving to its sons opportunity for deep and long 
continued research, it should stand in intellectual eminence beside the 
venerable institutions of the old world, and draw upward with it all the 
colleges in our own land which were able to rise, while the remainder, 
a truly wise and benevolent legislation would restore to their proper 
level as schools. Deprived of their borrowed plumes, they would 
return to the useful though humble rank for which they are fitted; and 
the graduates of those which had survived the test, would go forth to 
the world, thoroughly prepared for the station they were to occupy, 

Though dependent upon government for support, and in some de- 
gree under its control, the institution whose erection we are advocating, 
need not, and indeed must not, be so closely connected with that gov- 
ernment as to be influenced by the alternate ascendancy of patties, or 
the regular changes of administrations. Like the judiciary, whose very 
life is bound up in the existence of the constitution and the universal 
obedience to its provisions—yet remains unsullied in its purity and jus- 
tice, amid the corruptions which at times has surrounded it, this nation- 
al university (for such would be the establishment we propose) might 
exist, unchanged by the petty variations of the other departments ; in- 
separable from the spirit, it should be unfettered by the outward and 
ever-varying form which our republican government might assume ; ex- 
alted by the nation’s wise and enlightened patronage of education to so 
lofty a stand among the guardians of her prosperity and the promoters 
of her happiness, it should, it must exist, like the famed tower on Bos- 
ton’s heights—unchangeable and eternal ; far superior to this, however, 
in One most important respect—while the one is a physical, the other is 
an intellectual and moral monument; while the one remains unaffected 
by aught, either of joy or sorrow, in the nation’s condition, the other is 
identified with her most vital interests, showing forth by its own charac- 
ter, the character and prospects of education among a people, whose 


very life as a republican people, depends upon their intelligence and en- 
lightenment. Quivis. 





BCENES IN SCOTLAND. 


SONG. 
FROM TIIE GERMAN. 


Saver thou, the Future is veiled in dread, 

And dark with the shadows of coming sorrow ' 
That the sunlight of peace from earth us fled, 
And clouds have shut out the evening-red, 


And the tempest will break to-morrow ’ 


Let thy heart be filled with trustful mirth, 

And hope take place of dark misgiving, 
For a brighter day shall visit the earth, 
‘The day of the noble—when genius and worth 


Shall be honored by all the Living 


Press on to the East, toward the coming day, 

With the night-shades around, and the starlight o'er thee, 
In faith and patience hold on in the way, 
And count thyself blest, if the first faint ray 

Of the morning glinmer before thee. 


SCENES IN SCOTLAND-* 


Valley of Keswick, August 12th.—My first movement, after break- 
fast this morning, was to inquire my way to the residence of the late 
Dr. Southey. ‘The house occupied by this distinguished scholar and 
poet is inthe town of Keswick, and stands about two hundred yards 
from the road, upon an eminence near the southern bank of the Greta. 
‘u alley leads up to its front, with a hedge upon the left, and an open 
space of sward on the right. Immediately around the house, and en- 
closed by a second fence, is an area, twenty yards perhaps in diameter, 
thickly planted with trees and shrubs, and embellished by flowers. 
The building is of stone, three stories in height, quite small, and of 
plain exterior. The scene was altogether domestic ; and yet, there 
was a solemnity and desolation in it, partly perhaps from the associa- 
tions connected with the melancholy end of Southey, that made a deep 
impression upon my feelings. All was silent as death. 1 looked in at 
the windows, but could see nothing save the bare walls; the trees and 
bushes looked mysteriously solemn ; and the flowers overrun with 
grass, wore a sickly and decayed appearance. 

Derwent Water lies at the southern extremity of the valley of Kes- 


— 


* An extract from the diary of an undergraduate, now traveling in Europe for his 
health. 
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wick, and about half a mile from the town. Its scenery is displayed 
in solemn and romantic grandeur, and no description can do it justice, 
The lake is about three miles long, by two miles in width, Upon its 
surface are several verdant islands, while lofty mountains rise abruptly 
from its shores, and extend back in unbroken succession as far as the 
eye can reach; and upon an occasional fertile margin between the 
water's edge and the overhanging precipice, appears a snug cottage 
or an imposing country seat. Near the centre of the lake is a circular 
island once inhabited by a hermit, the remains of whose hut are stil] 
visible. It is said that this hermit was cotemporary with St. Cuthbert, 
for whom he bore so great an esteem, as to pray that they might both 
expire at the same moment. 


“ When with eye upraised 

To heaven, he knelt before his crucifix, 

While o'er the lake the cataract of Lodore 

Realed to his orisons, and when he paced 

Along the beach of this small isle, and thought 

Of his companion, he would fancy that both, 
Now that their earthly destinies were fulfilled,) 
Might die in the same moment.” 


Near the upper end of the lake is an island of about the same size 
as the above mentioned, upon which is a gentleman’s seat. 

This island is thickly planted with forest trees, and the Manor House, 
just peeping out from among the foliage, has an extremely picturesque 
appearance. ‘The other islands, although they add to the beauty of the 
landscape, are small and insignificant. ‘lhe finest view of the lake and 
surrounding scenery is from the field called Crow Park, which from a 
considerable eminence upon the north, slopes gently down to the wa- 
ter’s edge. It is said that this field, which now contains neither tree 
nor bush, was formerly part of an ancient forest ; and that it was cov- 
ered with fine oaks, which some avaricious landholder sacrificed to his 
love of gain, without any kind of regard to the beauty of the landscape, 
or the venerable remains of antiquity. 

Aug. 14.—Left Keswick this morning for Carlisle, distant thirty-two 
miles, and on the direct route to Scotland. The country soon became 
rough and uninteresting. I was overtaken by the stage-coach which 
runs between Reswick and Carlisle; it was loaded with passengers, 
and drawn by three half-starved horses, which the driver kept upon 
round trot, up hill and down, by the constant application of a heavy 
whip. The average coach-horses in this country are much inferior 
those in the United States, and they are whipped and driven most un- 
mercifully. At the end of the route, the coachman comes round to each 
passenger, bowing and cringing for his customary gratuity. 

The gross ignorance and stupidity of the lower classes in this coun- 
try are proverbial, and [ had a provoking instance of it to-day. [ came 
to three cross roads, and taking the one which from its direction | sup- 
posed to lead to Carlisle, walked on. In a few minutes I meta 0 
man, of whom I inquired, “if that was the road to Carlisle ?” 
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“Well, really she couldn’t tell, but a little further on there was a 
guide-board, and that would tell me.’ 1 went to the guide-board, and 
found that if was just two miles and a half from Carlisle. 

As | reached Carlisle in the middle of the afternoon, I concluded to 
go on to Gretna Green, nine miles further north. In leaving the 
town, | passed on my left the castle in which Mary, Queen of Scotts, 
was confined for some time. ‘The keep, or tower, which was Mary's 
prison, was pulled down a few years since by order of the governor, 

although it is said to have been the strongest part of the castle. 

\s | approac hed the borders of Scotland, | was shown in the distance 
a monument, erected by government to the late Sir P ultney Malcolm, 
admiral in the English navy. ‘This monument stands in the shire of 
Dumfries, and on the highest ground in that county. Of the Malcolms 
there were three brothers, sons of a plain Scotch farmer, each of whom 
highly distinguished himself, and was knighted. Of these 
survives. 

(iretna lies upon the north bank of the river Eske, which empties 
into Solway Frith, and forms the boundary between England and Scot- 
land. ‘This place, being convenie ‘ntly situated just within the borders 
of Scotland, has been noted, for the past century, as the resort of ruN- 
AWAY LOVERS FROM ENGLAND; and here the marriage ceremony is duly 
solemnized. A few yards from the bridge which crosses the lake, 1s 
a tall house where some of the marriages take place; but the greater 

part are performed at the village inn, half a mile beyond. The village 
lie sin the midstof a most beautiful country. [It consists of half a dozen 
neat dwelling houses, with a church and inn; the latter is a large two 
story building with projecting wings, standing upon the summit of a 
gentle eminence, about two hundred yards from the road, with a spa- 
cious green in front and on each side. ‘The whole appearance of the 
place is neat, respectable, and delightfully rural. 


, James alone 


* A parish church, some scattered cottage roofs, 
From whose secluded hearths the thin blue smoke 
Silently wreathing through the breezeless aur 
Ascending, mingling with the summer sky— 

A rustic bridge, mossy and weather-stained— 
A fairy streamlet singing to itself— 

And here and there a venerable tree 

In foliaged beauty ; of these elements, 

And only these, the simple scene was formed.” 


The sitting room of the inn is handsomely furnished, and adorned 
with the portraits of Mr. Linton, the present proprietor, who now offici- 
ates as HIGH-PRIEST, and of his predecessor, who died in 1829. The 
windows, and even the window sashes and blinds, were completely 
scribbled over with the names of aspirants after an unenviable immor- 


tality. After tea, | requested to have some conversation with Mr. Lin- 


ton, and he was formally introduced to me. He is a good looking 
Man, of about forty-five years of age, and has evidently seen something 
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of the world. He was very polite, showed me his marriage register, 
with comments and amusing anecdotes, and gave me an authentic his. 
tory of Gretna Green. He gave me also a blank certificate of marriage, 
a duplicate of which is made, one to be given to the married couple, 
and the other retained by the person officiating. 

No marriage ceremony is required in Scotland, except that the par. 
ties declare themselves husband and wife, before competent witnesses ; 
while in England, besides the usual Church ceremony, a license must 
be obtained, and banns published three successive Sundays. When, 
therefore, expedition in these matters is important, there is a strong 
temptation to resort to Gretna Green, The very prevalent idea that a 
blacksmith performs the marriage ceremony, is erroneous, and origina- 
ted in a caricature which appeared in London a number of years since. 

The first person who officiated was one Joseph Paisley, a tobacco- 
nist residing at Meggs-hill on Gretna Green, and the office afterwards 
fell to a man named Elliot. Many persons of distinction have been 
married here, among whom may be mentioned the Lord Chancellors 
Erskine and Eldon. Under date of 1835, | was shown the name of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, grandson of the famed orator and states- 
man of that name. A couple were married in 1842, of whom the 
lady's name was Jacopa ALetra Cuarctotra Everpina Van Trytin- 
oer Van Henericn!! Mr. Linton told me that he averaged 60 mar- 
riages a year. ‘The parties come from England, Wales, lreland, and 
even from Holland. 

Aug. 15th.—Left Gretna Green this morning, for Dumfries, distant 
25 miles. | however deviated a few miles from my route, to see a fine 
district of country in the vicinity of Headdom, and as the day was 
warm, I found the walk longer than | had anticipated. Supposing 
Headdom to be a village, I had fixed upon it as a place of rest aud re- 
freshment, during the heat of the day. It however turned out to be a 
single church and the name of the parish. ‘This parish is in the cel- 
ebrated valley of Annandale, a district renowned in prose and poetry. 

On the summit of a small hill near the church is a tower, built of 
hewn stone, over the door of which are carved the figures of a dove 
and serpent, and between them the word “ Repentance.” It was an- 
ciently used as a beacon, and the border laws directed a watch to be 
maintained there, with a fire pan and bell to give the alarm when the 
English crossed, or approached the river Annan. 

It is said that Richard Steele, while riding near this place, saw a 
shepherd boy reading the Bible, and asked him what he learned from it 
“The way to heaven,” answered the boy. 

“ And can you show it to me ’” said Sir Richard, in a banter. “ You 
must go by that tower,” replied the boy, pointing to this tower of re- 
pentance ! T. W. 





